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SIR JAMES TURNER’S MEMOIRS. 





Memoirs of his Own Life and Times by Sir James 
Turner, M.DC.XXXII.—M.DC.LXX. From 
the Original Manuscript. Edinburgh, 1829. 


Since that era when the dawn of free inquiry ° 


throughout Europe was, in point of time, so closely 
coincident with the extinction of a sovereign power 
in the northern part of our empire, the Scottish 
character, subjected to the influence of an al- 
most universal education, and of a social system 
spoiled of public life and independence, has ex- 
hibited features naturally produced by its situation. 
Political intelligence, whether speculative or prac- 
tical, has shown itself in no contemptible measure, 
but in close combination with indifference and 
scepticism, in point of public principle, more com- 
eS than have been generally prevalent in Eng- 
and. One of the quaint and singular speci- 
mens of this character, in the educated, shrewd, 
undaunted, utterly unprincipled Scottish military 
adventurer of the seventeenth century, has already 
become familiar to our fancy in the scarcely fic- 
titious personage of Dugald Dalgetty, and is now 
at last set forth, with full credentials, in the veri- 
table auto-biography of Sir James Turner. Of this 
worthy soldado of the great Gustavus, the Lion of 
the North, and the bulwark of the Protestant 
cause, this alternately zealous officer of parliament 
and king, Estates and Council, presbytery and bi- 
shops, we extract the following character from Bur- 
net, which is fully confirmed in every point by the 
Memoirs before us, and which therefore may excu- 
sably save us the trouble of writing a new one. 
* He was a learned man, but had been always in 
armies, and kvew no other rule but to obey orders. 
He told me he had no regard to any law; but 
acted as he was commanded, in a military way. 
He confessed it went often against the grain with 
him, to serve such a debauched and worthless com- 
pany as the clergy generally were ; and that some- 
tumes he did not act up to the rigour of his orders, 
for which he was often chid, both by Lord Routhes 
and Sharp, but was never checked for his illegal 
and violent proceedings. And, though the cum- 
plaints of Lim were very high, so that, when he was 
afterwards seized on by the party, they intended 
to make a sacrifice of him, yet when they looked 
into his orders, and found that his proceedings, 
how fierce soever, fell short of these, they spared 
him, as a man that had merited by being so gentle 
among them.’ 

We must confine ourselves, at present, to the 
first part of the interesting Memoirs before us, 
reserving to a future occasion the review of that 
subsequent portion of the life of its author and 
subject, which connects itself more vitally with the 
history of his country, and extends from the resto- 
ration to kis dismission from the king’s service, in 
1668. 

Passing over those passages of the author’s ca- 
reer, which seem comparatively unimportant, from 
the period when he ‘left the schooles,’ where he 
had ‘ lightlie passed through that course of philoso- 
phie which is ordinarilie taught in the universities 
of Scotland,’ to the close of his vicissitudes in the 
service of Sweden, we come at once to his moral 
maxims and reflections on returning to his native 
land, and on preparing to take part in civil dud- 
geon on the admirable plan of his fictitious repre- 
sentative. 





‘I had swallowed without chewing, in Germanie, a 
verv dangerous maxime, which militarie men there too 
much follow; which was, that so we serve our master 
honnestlie, it is no matter what master we serve; so, 
without examination of the justice of the quarrell, or re- 
gard of my dutie to either prince or countrey, I resolved 
to goe with that ship I first rencounterd. After tuo days 
Necessare stay at Gottenberg, I hired a boat and went 
away in the evening; we rowed all night, and haveing 
pasd tuo Suedish castles, about breake of day we came 
neere Millstrand. Understanding the wind blew faire for 
both ships, I was advisd to step out, and goe a foot 
straight thorough the toune to the shoare, it being the 
neerer cut, whill the boate went a greater way about with 
my servant and coffer. I did so, and came just there as 
the Englishman was hoyseing his sailes. I askd him if 
he wold give me passage to Hull, (a place I have since 
beene too well acquainted with,) who told me he wold 
with all his heart, provided I wold presentlie step in. I 
beseeched him to stay till my servant and coffer came, 
without whom I could not goe; pot no intreatie or prayer 
could prevaile with the inexorable skipper, for away he 
flew from me, as ane arrow from a bow. This onlie hin- 
derd me to present my endeavors to serve the King against 
the Covenanters. I calld instantlie for the Dane who was 
bound for Scotland, resolving to serve either the one or 
the other without any reluctance of mind ; so deeplie was 
that base maxime rooted in my heart. The people 
pointed with their fingers to the ship, which had got a 
great way out from the shoare, and stayd there for a pas- 
senger whom the skipper had promisd te carry to Edin- 
burgh. He was ane old man, who at taking his farewell 
of his friends the night before, had drunke so much that 
he had sleepd his time. Immediatlie I clapd in fresh 
men in my boate, the others being overwearied with row- 
ing, and so came to the ship; neither did the skipper 
make any scruple to ressave me, thogh at first he con- 
ceaved his old man was in my companie. To the neglect 
of this old man, nixt to all ruleing providence, may I at- 
tribate my goeing at that time to Scotland. On the sixth 
day after my embarkeing, we saw ourselvs not farre from 
Aberdeene. I was glad we were so farre north, because 
I had heard the kings ships were in the firth; bot 1 was 
mistaken, for they were gone; and no matter they had 
been gone svoner, for any good service they did the king 
there. The skipper set me ashore at a place called the 
Cove, from thence I hired horses to Edinburgh. This 
was in the month of September; and Generall Leslie 
haveing marchd into England, with a numerous armie at 
the Lambes before, and put my Lord Conway with some 
of the kings forces to a shamefull retreat at Newburne, 
liad made himself master of Neucastle, and all the Bi- 
shoprick of Durham. I found this successe had elevated 
the minds of my countreymen in generall to such a height 
of vanitie, that most of them thought, and many said, 
they sould quicklie make a full conquest of England ; bot 
time hath shoune them since that they made their reckon- 
ing without their host, for the very contrare fell out.’— 
Pp. 14, 15. 

* At my comeing to Scotland, in the beginning of the 
yeare 1644, I found the generall had marchd in the dead 
of winter into England, with ane armie of neere 20,000 
foot and 2000 horse, to joyne by vertue of the solemne 
League and Covenant with the rebellious parliament of 
England, against our oune soveraigne laufu)! and native 
lord and king. I followd him on post horses, and found 
him hide bound at Neucasile; for he was stopd there by 
the toune and river, so that he could not get farther south. 
I represented to him not onlie the condition of my Lord 
Sinclars regiment, bot of the whole Scots armie in Ireland 
so feelinglie, that he found himself obliged to relate it to 
the Committee of Estates, (whereof the Marquis of Argile 





was president, by appointment of the usurped parliament 
of Scotland.) I am calld before them, and to them I re- 
presented sd passionatlie the miseries of that armie, that 
they pasd ane act for the transportation of it to Scotland, 
provided the Committce of Estates at Edinburgh gave 
their joint consent. I got likewise ane order to approve 
our delivering the Neurie to the English. My Lord Sin- 
claire is appointed to goe to Ireland with that order of 
transportation, and to see it put in execution; I having 
assurd the ccommittee, that all the Scots armie wold be 
willing to leave Ireland, except perhaps the Major Ge- 
nerall, and a few others whose dissent, I said, wold not 
prove materiall. 

* Whill I was heere, I lookd upon the posture this 
armie of Scots (of which the parliament so much boasted) 
were in. I found the bodies of the men lustie, well 
clothd and well monneyd, bot raw, untraind and undisci- 
plind ; their officers for most part young and unexpe- 
rienced. They had divided themselvs in severall bodies, 
and in severall quarters, everie one or any one of which 
might with a resolute sally been easilie beate up, and 
then, in my opinion, the rest would have ranne. There 
was sixe thousand men of Neucastles armie within the 
toune, and Lieut. Generall King, then Lord Eithen, with 
them. I admird then, nor could I wonder enough since, 
that he never endeavourd to give his countreymen a vi- 
site. He was a person of great honor; bot what he had 
savd of it at Vlotho in Germanie, where he made ship- 
wracke of much of it, he losd in England. - The Scots 
maine care was, how to get over Tine, never careing to 
poasesse themselves of a passe on that river for their re- 
treate, so much did they trust to theit oune valour and 
successe. Whill I was there, thcy indeavord one night 
to bring boats from the glasse houses, or above them, to 
the river, and so to make a bridge. Bot fearing the 
Kings forces sould fall out upon them that were at worke, 
Argile and his committee sent over Colonell Steuart, with 
1200 foot, to stand betweene the workmen and the toune. 
They had bot a litle narrow bridge to passe in their goe- 
ing and comeing, and if 2000 had fallen stoutlie out of 
the toune on them, they had killd and tane them everie 
man, for retire they could not. Argile heareing this was 
my opinion, which was seconved by others, askd Deare 
Sandie, Sir James Lumsdaine and myselfe, what was 
best to be done. We were unanimous that false alarums 
sould be given aboute the whole toune, to divert the 
enemie from sallieing too strong upon Steuart, for the 
tounes utter guards of horse had certified them within of his 
approach. I was sent with this message to the Generall, 
whom I found goeing to supper. When [ returnd, I was 
ashamd to relate the ansuere of that old Captaine; whieh 
was, that he feard the brightness of the night (for it was 
mooneshine) wold discover the burning matches to those 
on the wails. I told him, the mooneshine was a prejudice 
to the designe, for it wold hinder the matches to be sene ; 
for the more lunts were scene, the better for a false alarme. 
However, the alarums were made in severall places,which 
were taken so hotlie where I was beside the workmen, 
that thogh I calld often to them, it was our oune people, 
yet some great persons, whom I will not name, calld ea- 
gerlie for their horses, and when they were on them rode 
away. The work was left undone, because it was neep 
tide, and Steuart returnd safelie, to the great disgrace of 
these within. The Sco's got over the river afterward, 
and by peecmale made Neucastles armie almost as strong 
as their oune, and farre better sojors, moulder away, and 
the relics of it take sanctuarie within the walls of Yorke. 
Such was the Kings sad fate, and the infatuated stupiditie 
of these under him. 1 have often made myselfe merric 
with that nights worke, first to consider how the Commit- 
tee of Estates, especiallie their president Argile, who was 
a good seaman, did not advert it was nepe tide, before 
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they attempted the removeall of the boats: secondlie, how 
they adventurd to face a toune wherein there was sixe 
thousand horse and foot, with 1200 men, and no way for 
them to retreate: thirdlie, of Generall Levens imperti- 
nent ansuer to my message; fourthlie, to see men affrayd 
at their oune shadow, men runne away for ane allarme 
themselves had causd make ; and for a farce to the play, 
to hear my old Colonell Steuart, when he was returned to 
his quarters, vapour and bragge of the orderlie retreate he 
had made without the losse of a man, when there was not 
so much as a foot boy pursueing him.’—Pp. 30—33. 

In 1646 our author’s royalist tendencies, of which 
we may suspect a little unconscious exaggeration, 
having made him, as he tells us, ‘ vehementlie sus- 
pected’ by the Committee of Estates, which was 
then supreme in Scotland, he gives the following ac- 
count of his courses, amorous, convivial, and quar- 
relsome: 

* When I perceavd things in this troublesome condi- 
tion, not knouing what might be the issue, whether I 
might not be necessitated to fly beyond seas, (for the 
Committee and Generall entertaind very ill thoughts of 
me,) and not dareing to goe to Irland, least they sould 
thinke I went about more serious affaires, I sent and de- 
sird her who was to be my wife, to be at the trouble to 
come to England to me, which she willinglie did. This 
both shew her affection to me, and the trust she reposed 
in mine; leaving her parents, her friends, countrey and 
all that was deare to her, upon my word. And indeed 
she found me but in a bad condition, and it was well it 
was no worse; for haveing drunke at one time too much 
at parting with a great person, rideing home I met one 
Colonell Wren, betueene whom and me there was some 
animositie. He was a foot, and I lighted from my horse; 
drinke prevailing over my reason, I forced him to draw 
his suord, which was tuo great handfulls longer then 
mine. This I perceiving, gripd his suord with my left 
hand, and thrust at him with my right; bot he stepping 
backe avoyded it, and drew his suord away, which left so 
deepe a wound betueene my thumbe and formost finger, 
that I had almost losd the use of both, unles I had beene 
well cured. Ane other hurt I got in my left arme. The 
passengers parted us; bot I could never find him out 
after, to be revengd on him, though I sought him farre 
and neere. This was ane effect of drinking, which I con- 
fesse, beside the sinne against God, hath brought me in 
many inconveniences. This was the first time ever my 
blood was draune, though I have hazarded it and my life 
very often, not onlie in battells, skirmishes, rencounters, 
sieges, sallies, and other publick dueties of service, bot 
also in severall private duells. I was not well recoverd, 
when she I lovd best came to England. Shortlie after, 
we were married at Hexame, in presence of ane honoura- 
ble companie, on the tenth of November, 1646. Many 
sad storms and blasts of adversitie hath she patientlie 
stood out with me since, and both of us have reason to 
blesse our good God, who hath graciouslie delivered us out 
of them all.’—Pp. 42, 43. 

We extract the following amusing and characte- 
ristic sketch of the author’s part in the unfortunate 
attempt at the release of the king from captivity in 
1648, which was made by the royalist party in Scot- 
land, who had obtained a short ascendancy by the 
management of elections, and by the Duke of Ha- 
milton’s influence in the army: 

‘ Innumerable allmost were the petitions that came 
from all places of the kingdome, against the raising of 
forces for his Majesties releasment Glasgow being a 
considerable toune, was most refractorie to this Parlia- 
ment; for Mr. Dick, whom they lookd upon as a patri- 
arch, Mr. Baillie, Mr. Gillespie and Mr. Durhame, all 
mightie members of the kirk of Scotland, had preachd 
them to a perfite disobedience of all civill power, except 
such as was authorisd by the Generall Assemblie and 
Commission of the Kirk; and so indeed was the whole 
west of Scotland, who cryd up King Christ, and the king- 
dome of Jesus Christ, therby meaning the uncontroulla- 
ble and unlimited dominion of the then kirk of Scotland, 
to whom they thought our Saviour had deliverd over his 
scepter, to governe his militant church as they thought 
fit. For this reason, I am sent to Glasgow to reduce it to 
obedience, with three troops of horse, and Holburns regi- 
ment of foot, wh h a litle before hat had mutind in the 
Liuks of Lieth; (their colonell, lieutenant colonell, and 





all their captains haveing deserted them,) bot the mutinie 
was with some difficultie compesed by myselfe, and that 
regiment brought by me the length of Cramond, in its 
march to Glasgow. In Glasgow were many honnest and 
loyall men, the prime wherof wer the Cambells and the 
Bells ; and indeed I had good helpe of Coline Cambell, 
James Bell and Bayliffe James Hamilton. At my 
comeing there I found my worke not very difficill ; for 1 
shortlie learnd to know, that the quartering tuo or three 
troopers, and halfe a dozen musketeers, was ane argument 
strong enough, in two or three nights time, to make the 
hardest headed Covenanter in the toune to forsake the 
kirk, and side with the Parliament. I came on the fri- 
day, and nixt day sent to Mr. Dick, and desird him and 
his brethren to say nothing nixt day in their pullpits that 
might give me just reason to disturbe the peace of the 
church. In the forenoone he spoke us very faire, and 
gave us no occasion of offence; but in the afternoone he 
transgressd all limits of modestie, and raild malitiouslie 
against both King and Parliament. This obligd me to 
command all my officers and sojors to goe presentlie out 
of the church, because I neither could nor would suffer 
any under my command to be witnesses of a misdemea- 
nor of that nature. At the first Dick was timorous, and 
promisd if I wold stay, he wold give me satisfaction ; bot 
I told him I wold trust him no more, since he had broke 
his promise made in the forenoone. Seeing I intended 
no worse but to remove, he continued his sermon, and 
nixt day went to Edenburgh to complaine ; bot sent one 
that same night to make his greeveance to the Duke, 
who was comd the day before to his palace of Hammilton 
Thither I went nixt morning. His Grace approvd of all 
1 had done; and there was reason for it; because I had 
done nothing bot by his oune order, and his brother E. 
Lainricks advice. This was that great and well neere 
inexpiable sinne which I committed against the sacred 
soveraigntie of the kirk; for which all members were so 
implacable and irreconcileable enemies to me afterward. 
—Pp. 53, 54. 





Family Library, No. VI.—The History of the Jews. 
3 vols. Vol. II. Murray. London, 1829. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


Tue history of the Jews, from the time of Moses 
to that of the Captivity, is a noble record of the 
character and development of a great system of re- 
ligious and political thought. As such, indepen- 
dently of its other qualities, it well deserves to be 
studied with diligence, and related with genius, We 
took occasion some time ago to express an opinion 
that the first volume of the present work, though of 
course inadequate to the subject, did much towards 
supplying a great gap in our popular literature. The 
second volume, which we have now before us, de- 
duces the story of the Hebrews from the Babylonian 
Captivity until the war of Vespasian in Judea. It is 
perhaps only from the more melancholy and confused 
nature of the tale to be told, that it seems to us in- 
ferior in interest to the previous portion of the book. 
It contains, however, much both of eloquence and 
information, and we are persuaded that our readers 
will be gratified by. the extracts which we now pro- 
pose to bring under their notice. 


The whole history of Herod is clear and animated, 
and the author’s picture of that tyrant’s character is 
more discriminating than is usual in his writings. 
The following paragraphs will be found, we think, 
to justify our praise : 

* All the passions, which filled the stormy mind of 
Herod, were alike without bound: from violent love, and 
violent resentment, he sank into as violent remorse and 
despair. Everywhere, by day and night, he was haunted 
by the image of the murdered Mariamne ; he called upon 
her name; he perpetually burst into passionate tears. In 
vain he tried every diversion,—banquets, revels, the ex- 
citement of society. A sudden pestilence broke out, to 
which many of the noblest of his court and of his own 
personal friends fell a sacrifice; he recognised, and trem- 
bled beneath the hand of the avenging Deity. On pre- 
tence of hunting, he sought out the most melancholy so- 


litude, till the disorder of his mind brought on disorder 








of body, and he was seized with violent inflammation 
and pains in the back of his head, which led to tempo- 
rary derangement. In this state he lay at Samaria. The 
restless Alexandra immediately began to renew her in- 
trigues ; but his partisans sent intelligence to him, and 
she was at length consigned to execution. 

* Herod slowly recovered from his malady, but it left 
an indelible gloom upon his mind ; and his stern temper, 
instead of being softened by calamity, seemed to have ac- 
quired a fierce and insatiable propensity to cruelty and 
bloodshed. His next victim was Costobaras, an Idu- 
mean, the husbend of his sister Salome, whom she, in 
defiance of the law, had divorced ; and, through her ma- 
chinations, the unfortunate man was involved in the guilt 
of a pretended conspiracy, and convicted of the conceal- 
ment of some of the Asmonean partisans. He was put 
to death with many other men of rank and distinction. 
From these horrible scenes we may turn with satisfaction 
to the peace and happiness of the country, and the libe- 
rality and magnificence of Herod’s public administration. 
Yet Herod either did not understand, or more probably 
suspected as adverse to his interests, the strong and dis- 
tinctive principles of the national character. Outwardly 
professing the utmost respect for the religion of his sub- 
jects, he introduced public exhibitions and spectacles of 
every kind, as if to reconcile the people by degrees to 
foreign usages, and so break down the wall of partition 
which separated them from other nations. He built a 
theatre within the walls of Jerusalem, an amphitheatre 
of immense size without. He celebrated quinquennial 
games on a scale of unrivalled splendour ; invited the 
most distinguished proficients in every kind of gymnastic 
exercise, in chariot racing, boxing, and every kind of 
musical and poetic art; offered the most costly prizes ; 
and even introduced the barbarous spectacles of the Ro- 
mans, fights of wild beasts, and combats of wild beasts 
with gladiators. The zealous Jews looked on in amaze- 
ment, and with praiseworthy though silent abhorrence, 
at these sanguinary exhibitions, so contrary to the mild 
genius of their great lawgiver’s institutions. But when 
Herod proceeded to adorn his theatre with representations 
of the victories of Czsar, and set up, as trophies around 
it, complete suits of armour which had been taken in his 
wars, the people broke out into a violent tumult, sup- 
posing that images were concealed within these panoplies. 
To appease the general dissatisfaction, Herod commanded 
one of them to be taken to pieces in the sight of all the 
people; and when a bare peg of wood appeared within, 
their discontent and anger turned to laughter and ridicule. 
But still a stern and dangerous enthusiasm prevailed 
among all who were zealously attached to the institutions 
of their ancestors. Ten men bound themselves by a so- 
lemn vow to assassinate the innovator in the scene of his 
delinquency: one of them was blind, yet, though he 
could not assist in the execution, he was determined to 
share in the peril of the enterprise. They entered the 
theatre with daggers under their cloaks, but the vigilant 
police of Herod were on their guard, he received intima- 
tion and returned into the palace. ‘The men were appre- 
hended, and instead of denying, boldly avowed and justi- 
fied their design. They endured the most ignominious 
torture, but died firm and undaunted to the last. The 
informer, being discovered, was torn to pieces by the po- 
pulace ; and though Herod with incredible pains detected 
and punished the ringleaders in this affray, he felt the in- 
security of his government and even of his life, particu. 
larly in Jerusalem. Actuated by his fears as well as 
the magnificence of his disposition, he built a strong and 
splendid palace on the hill of Sion, rebuilt as a fortress 
the palace of Baris, which commanded the temple, and 
called it Antonia. Still further to secure himself against 
the turbulent disposition of the capital, he determined to 
found other cities which might be more at his devotion. 
They would serve the double purpose of controlling the 
country as strong military posts, and affording him a re- 
treat, on an emergency, from the disaffected metropolis. 
With this view he built citadels, as Gaba in Galilee, and 
Heshbon in Perea. ‘The strongest measure was the re- 


building Samaria, which he did on a scale of great mag- 
nificence and strength, and peopled it partly with his sol- 
diers, partly with the descendants of the old Samaritans, 
who hoped to see their temple likewise restored. But 
Herod did not neglect more noble and kingly means of 
regaining the lost affections of his subjects. A long 
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merely Judwa, but the neighbouring countries likewise 
in all the horrors of famine, and its usual consequence— 
a dreadiul epidemic pestilence. ‘he little corn that re- 
mained, rotted, so that there was not enough seed to crop 
the ground. Herod instantly opened his treasures, se- 
cured a vast importation of grain from Egypt, and made 
constant distributions, both of food and of clothing. 
50,000 persons are said to have been maintained at his 
sole expense, and he even furnished corn tor seed to the 
neighbouing inhabitants of Syria, so that the fame of 
his munificence not merely caused a strong re-action in 
his favour among his own subjects, but secured him a 
high degree of popularity with all the bordering states: 
This great expenditure seems by no means to have ex- 
hausied the revenues of Herod. He still indulged in his 
sumptuous passion for building. Having married a 
second Mariamne, the daughter of Simon, an obscure in. 
dividual of priestly lineage, whom he appointed high- 
priest, he chose the spot on which he had defeated An- 
tigonus, about seven miles from Jerusalem, as the site of 
a new fortified palace in his usual style of architecture. 
It stood on the gentle slope of a mound raised by human 
industry. The ascent was by a hundred steps to an en- 
closure of circular towers, within which were courts, 
ascending to the palace, which stood like a citadel above 
the rest. A town rapidly grew around the base of the 
hill. Water was brought by costly aqueducts from a 
great distance. 

* Thus, terrible to his adversaries, generally courteous, 
affable, and bounteous to his countrymen and to strangers, 
securing his intercst with Rome and its rulers by the most 
costly adulation, Herod steadily pursued his policy of 
counterbalancing, by a strong Grecian party, the turbu- 
lent and exclusive spirit of his Jewish subjects. More 
completely to’secure this object, he determined to found 
a powerful city, chiefly colonized with Grecians, and de- 
dicated to the name of his great Roman protector. Sa- 
maria he had already called Sebaste, (the August ;) the 
new city was to take the name of Caesarea. He chose a 
maritime situation, for the advantage of commerce, and 
may have thougit of uniting in his new city the wealth 
of ancient Tyre with the greatness of Jerusalem. There 
was a small town called the tower of Straton, mid-way 
between Joppa and Dora. It possessed a haven, like all 
the rest on that coast, dangerous on account of the violent 
south-western winds, against which they had no protee- 
tion. He first formed a strong mole or breakwater, by 
sinking stones fifty feet long, eighteen wide, and nine 
deep. On this arose a pier two hundred feet wide, de- 
fended by a wall and towers. The entrance to this great 
artificial haven was from the north ; and a vast fleet could 
thus ride in perfect safety in a sort of double harbour. 
All round, ran a noble quay or esplanade, and, probably 
under this, were arched buildings for the entertainment 
and residence of mariners. Above, the ci'y rose like an 
amphitheatre in an uniform line of sumptuous palaces. 
The subterrahean arches, for drainage and other purposes, 
were on so great a scale, that Josephus says there was as 
much building below ground as above. In the centre 
stood a great temple dedicated to Cesar, with two colossal 
statues, one of Rome, the other of Casar. A theatre 
and amphitheatre, the customary ornaments of a Grecian 
city, were not forgotten. Casatea was twelve years be- 
fore it was completed.’—Pp. 107—112. 


We afterwards find a pleasing account of the three 
principal Jewish sects, from which we extract the 
description of the Essenes, who were less important 
than the others, but not less interesting, and to whom 
justice has not been done by some modern writers: 

* At a considerable distance from the metropolis, in 
some highly-cultivated oases amid the wilderness on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, were situated the chief of the 
large agricultural villages of the Essenes. According to 
Philo their number was about 4000. Almost in every 
respect, both in their rules and in the patient industry 
with which they introduced the richest cultivation into 
the barren waste, the Essenes were the monastic orders of 
the Jews. Among groves of palm-trees, of which, ac- 
cording to the picturesque expression of Pliny, they were 
the companions, and amid fertile fields won from the 
barren wilderness, they passed their rigid and ascetic lives. 





They avoided populous cities, not from hatred of man- 
kind, but from dread of their vices. In general, ao 
woman was admitted within their domains. Some of the 
inferior communities allowed marriage, but only asso- 
ciated with their wives for the procreation of children ; 
the higher and more esteemed societies practised the most 
rigid celibacy, and entirely forswore all communication 
with the other sex. Wonderful nation, says the Roman 
naturalist, which endures for centuries, but in which no 
child is ever born. They were recruited by voluntary 
proselytes, or by children whom they adopted when very 
young, and educated in their discipline. Among the 
Essenes all pleasure was forbidden as sin ; the entire ex- 
tinction of the passions of the body was the only real 
virtue. An absolute community of goods was established 
in their settlements : even a man’s house wes not his own; 
another person might enter and remain in it as long as he 
pleased. The desire of riches was proscribed ; every lu- 
crative employment, commerce, traffic, and navigation 
were forbidden. They neither bought nor sold ; all they 
had was thrown into a common fund, from which each 
received the necessaries of life; but for charity, or for the 
assistance of the poor or the stranger, they might draw 
as largely as they would on this general revenue. They 
were all clothed alike in white garments, which they did 
not change till they were worn out: they abhorred the 
use or oil; if any one were anointed against his will, he 
scrupulously cleansed himself. Their lives were regu- 
lated by the strictest forms; they rose before the sun, but 
were forbidden to speak of any worldly business, and de- 
voted all the time till break of day to offering up certain 
ancient prayers, that the sun might shine upon them. 
After this they received their orders from the superior, 
and went to work, according to his commands, at the 
labour or craft in which they were skilled ; but their arti- 
zans might only work on articles used in peace, by no 
means on swords, arrows, or military weapons; though 
they carried arms, when they travelled, to defend them- 
selves against robbers. Having worked till the fifth hour, 
eleven o'clock, they assembled for refreshment. First, 
however, they washed and put on a linen garment; they 
then went into a room which no one might enter who was 
not of their sect. After that, they entered the common 
refectory as if it were a sacred place; there in silence 
waited till grace was said; then each received his portion 
from the baker and the cook, of bread, salt, and hyssop ; 
another grace closed the meal: then, putting off their 
sacred garment, they returned to their toil till evening, 
when they again assembled to supper. No noise or tu- 
mult was heard; they spoke only by permission and in 
turn: on other occasions, if ten were met, one could not 
speak without the consent of the nine. In company they 
were to avoid spitting either before them or to the right 
hand. They observed the sabbath with the strictest preci- 
sion, not even lighting a fire, or performing the necessities 
of nature. At all other times they concealed their excre- 
ments with scrupulous care, digging a pit a foot deep, 
lest the holy light should be defiled. They then washed 
themselves with great care. On the sabbath they all met 
in their synagogues, where the elders interpreted the 
sacred writings, explaining them chiefly by parables. 


‘In their religious opinions they differed from their 
countrymen ; though they sent their gifts to the T'emple, 
they offered no sacrifices there. ‘[‘hey were strict predes- 
tinarians. They believed that the body was mortal, the 
soul immortal: that the soul, emanating out of the noblest 
and purest air, is imprisoned in the body, where it is sub- 
jected to severe trials: when released from its corporeal 
bonds, it escapes as it were a long servitude, and soars 
back rejoicing to its native el:ment. They believed, with 
the Greeks, ina delightful region beyond the ocean, in 
which the souls of the good dwelt for ever. There rain, 
and snow, and parching heat were unknown, but the air 
was continually refreshed with balmy and gentle breezes 
from the sea. The souls of the wicked were doomed to 
a cold and gloomy place of everlasting punishment. 
‘They were great students of their sacred books, and espe- 
cially of the prophetic writings. Many were endowed, 
according to Josephus, with that gift. They studicd 
likewise the nature and cure of diseases, and the medi- 
cinal properties of herbs and minerals. Their morals 
were rigid in every respect. They were bound, by solemn 


vows, to worship God and to be just to men; to keep in- 
viclable faith ; if entrusted with authority, to abstain 
from all wrong and from splendid apparel ; to love truth 
and hate liars ; to communicate only to the members of 
the society the tenets of the sect ; to preserve their sacred 
doctrinal books, and the names of the angels. They paid 
the highest veneration to age: many of them, from their 
temperate habits, lived to more than 100 years. They 
abstained trom all oaths, considering an oath as bad as 
pejury. They abhorred slavery, as an infringement of 
the natural liberty of men. In their civil constitution, 
they were all equal, as regards their rights, but divided 
into four classes; of which the superior class looked down 
so much on those beneath them, that if touched by one 
of a lower order, they were defiled, and washed them- 
selves. 

* There were stewards who managed the common stock, 
and officers who took care of all strangers who might 
enter their towns. No one was admitted into the society 
without the strictest probation ; the proselyte received a 
small pick-axe, linen garments, and a white dress, and 
so commenced his year of noviciate. After having given 
satisfactory proof of continence and temperance for that 
period, he was admitted to closer intimacy, and to wash 
in the holy water: yet for two years longer he remained 
on trial, and only at the end of that time was admitted 
to the common refectory. Whoever was guilty of any 
great crime was expelled from the society—a fearful doom! 
for having sworn that he would receive no food but from 
his own sect, the outcast fed, like a beast, on the grass of 
the field, till at length he perished with hunger. Somc- 
times, if at the last extremity the criminal showed sin- 
cere repcniance, he was re-admitted, from compassion, 
within the society. But this awful fate was inflicted with 
great reluctance ; for justice was administered with the 
utmost care ; and no verdict could be given unless a hun 
dred were present; it was then irrevocable. 


* The Essenes were cruelly persecuted by the Romans, 
who probably entered their country after the capture of 
Jericho. They were tortured, racked, had their bones 
broken on the wheel, in order to compel them to blas- 
pheme their lawgiver, or eat forbidden meats. They did 
not attempt to appease their tormentors ; they uttered no 
cry, they shed no tear; and even smiled in the worst 
agony of torment; and in stedfast reliance on the immore 
tality of their souls, departed, rejoicing, from life. These 
were usually called practical Essenes: there was another 
class in Egypt, called the Therapeute or Contemplative. 
These were mystics; but they will come more closely 
under our consideration when we enter into the history of 
the several Jewish settlements in foreign countries. 


* The origin of this singular people, the Essenes, is in- 
volved in obscurity. Some have deduced them from very 
high antiquity, but without the slightest ground for their 
Opinion ; others derive them from the Rechabites, men- 
tioned in the latter period of the monarchy. In some 
respects they may seem to have been formed in imitation 
of the schools of the prophets, some of which, if not all, 
bound themselves to a severe and abstemious life; and 
not only does Josephus inform us that many of the Es- 
senes pretended to the gift of prophecy, but we meet with 
Essene prophets in several parts of the later Jewish his- 
tory. The main principles of their tenets seem evidently 
grounded on that wide-spread oriental philosophy, which, 
supposing matter either the creation of the Evil Being, 
or itself the Evil Being, considered all the appetites and 
propensities of the ma/erial body in themselves evil, and 
therefore esteemed the most severe mortification the per- 
fection of virtue. The reverence for the names of the 
angels points to the same source, and there is one amb’- 
guous expression in the account of Josephus, which, 
taken literally, would imply that they worshipped the 
sun.’—Pp. 146—151. 


We will only observe in conclusion, that in the 
latter part of the volume the writer has been tempted 
by the richness of his materials to describe the war 
at rather an excessive length. 

We expect much gratification and instruction from 
the forthcoming volume, which we presume will trace 
the story of the Jews after the loss of their indepen- 
dent national existence. 
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LIFE OF WILMOT WARWICK. 





The Life and Remains of Wi!mot Warwick. Edited 
by his friend Henry Vernon. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. Il. Ridgway. London, 1829. 


Aas for the egotism of authors! With what 
sweet humility they resign themselves not to be in- 
toxicated by applause! One will assure the gentle 
public, ‘ that the favour he has met with, so far ex- 
ceeding his deserts, only arouses him to fresh exer- 
tions.’ How prettily, and by rote, the little babbler 
lisps his apron-string lesson! Another tells us, that 
* his modesty is absolutely shocked by the flattering 
encomiums he has received; and that, although he 
cannot help remembering what he hus read, he has put 
by the publications which contain his praises as forbidden 
and seductive fruit.’ Happy ghost of Wilmot War- 
wick, had critics but been consistent and unanimous! 
And how is it that they are notso? We will ex- 
plain. There are three degrees of criticism—the 
sweet, the moderate, and the sour; and each degree 
is divided into two classes. The sweet has two 
sources ; the sincere admiration of an honest mind, 
and servility or affection towards publishers or au- 
thors in some impudent scribbler, reckless how he 
gulls his readers while he gets his feed at the pub- 
lisher’s table, or bespatters his own cronies with his 
ill-judged praise. For temperance also in criticism 
there are two causes: the work itself may be of mo- 
derate merit, or the spirit of the critic may be tame ; 
and for severity, finally, two sufficient reasons are 
not wanting—these are justice and malignity. Au- 
thors, however, it seems, do not admit this range of 
motives ; with them there is but one for praise— 
unbounded admiration ; but one for censure—pri- 
vate malice. 


Why can they not be content with the public fa- 
vour however it be gained, and leave the critics to 
themselves! Grappling with edge tools is too dan- 
gerous to be volunteered. Do you receive a cut or 
a thrust, cast the weapon of offence from you as 
soon as possible; think not of walking at large with 
it rankling in your flesh, a perpetual torment, and a 
weapon with which every foe who approaches you by 
touching may give youa fresh hurt. Yet this is 
exactly the imprudence which the author of ‘ Wilmot 
Warwick’ has been guilty of. Satisfied in general 
with the leniency of his critics, he has met with one 
who has held up to him a mirror less flattering than 
the others ; and this same mirror he is simple enough 
to bear about with him to show that he does not look 
equally comely in all glasses. The late ‘ London Ma- 
gazine,’ it seems, speaking of the former volume of, 
* Wilmot Warwick,’ was guilty of the following sen- 
tence: ‘The “ Life and Remains of Wilmot War- 
wick,” edited by his friend Henry Vernon, is a com- 
pound of meagre humour and mawkish sentimental- 
ity, hatched by some fifth-rate imitator of Washing- 
ton Irving. Why do people put these things in 
books? Is not the ‘ Ladies’ Magazine” still in ex- 
istence?’? Now that the author of the ‘ Remains of 
Wilmot Warwick’ should feel flattered by these ob- 
servations, could not of course be expected ; we will 
excuse him for allowing his bile to rise on reading 
them ; but to show his soreness and to reprint the 
censure is the height of impolicy ; the more so since 
the contents of his second volume, now before us, 
although indited with the fear of criticism before his 
eyes, are exactly such from which the reader will 
turn and say, with the WE of the ‘ London,’ ‘ Why 
do people put these things in books ?” 


Yet the ‘ Remains of Wilmot Warwick’ excite 
esteem for the person of the author; the reader can- 
not refuse the conviction that if the kind feeling and 
goodness which are recommended in this book ac- 
company the author in his intercourse with the world, 
he must be a most amiable and right judging man, 
and these are not the writers who provoke a desire 
to crush them. We should doubt, however, whether 


beyond a private circle of admirers, to whom the 
writing a book is a mystery, the author of ‘ Wilmot 
Warwick’s Remains’ will find himself raised a step 
in the estimation of the world by his publication, 





We picture him to ourselves as one from whom bet- 
ter things would have been expected by those who 
know him personally. 

His great fault, as an author, is the want of that 
judgment which distinguishes between the world of 
life and the world of letters. His matter is far too 
common-place for a book. 

Of the tales in the volume now issued, the first, 
‘The Monk of Benevento’ is the most romantic; but 
even in this, notwithstanding a sunny atmosphere, a 
guillotine, the Colosseum, an assassination, and an 
insane monk, bathos prevails. 

The tale from which we have taken the subjoined 
extracts is one of the best, although by no means 
exempt from the objection implied in the question, 
‘Why do people put such things in books?’ It is 
preceded by an introduction, in which the cause of 
the frail is advocated with more kindness of inten- 
tion than soundness of views. The first passage we 
extract requires no preface. 

* I was, one summer, staying at a pretty village, within 
a short drive from Cheltenham, remarkable for its very 
select society and pure atmosphere. Without being par- 
ticularly intimate with any of the inhabitants, I was on 
*¢ good morrow’’ terms with most, and only regrctte’ my 
inability to obtain an introduction to a certain lady, or 
rather, as the villagers would have it, ** a certain person,” 
who had lately arrived, together with an interesting look- 
ing girl who was “‘ called’’ her niece. The one ap- 
peared to be not less than forty years of age; the other 
could not have been more than twenty. Both were fine 
women, evidently accustomed to polished society, and, 
as it seemed, well provided for in a pecuniary sense. A 
marked difference was, however, observable in their gene- 
ral bearing. The elder female, without evincing any- 
thing like haughtiness, or conceit, appeared to be on fair 
terms with herself. There was nothing soliciting in her 
manner, nor anything forbidding. Her cheerfulness was 
thought by some to partake of levity: her candour had 
been accounted rude. 

‘ The younger lady exhibited in her conduct a certain 
degree of dependence. Her smile was the reflection of 
her aunt’s good humour, and her greatest pleasure, evi- 
dently, the fulfilment of her aunt’s wish. She was, 
doubtless, a very amiable girl; but people did not exactly 
know whether she was to be respected or pitied : in other 
words, whether she was to be received independently of 
her own deserts, or condemned in spite of them. The 
fact was, Miss Frankwell (aa it appeared to several of the 
lady patronesses, who, on her first coming into the vil- 
lage, honoured her with the ceremony of a morning call,) 
was singularly reserved on the subject of her family con- 
nexions; and I need not remark how those people, who 
see nothing offensive in impertinent questions, are apt to 
imagine that an aversion to be communicative is a sure 
sign of concealed impropriety. She was very candid on 
all subjects but two ; or it might be, only one ; for it was 
a matter of suspicion, whether the history of the elder 
Miss Frankwell was separate from that of her protégée, 
or whether an account of the one involved the other’s 
story. 

© There was in this village (as there are in many others) 
acertain dame of keen policy and copious dimensions, 
who, having lived longer in the place, and reared a larger 
family than most of her neighbours, had partly assumed 
and partly acquired a kind of sway over the deference of 
the more aged and the filial regard of the young. Her 
protectorship was the grand medium through which the 
young belles of the village were introduced into the beau 
monde of Cheltenham. Parents, disinclined to mix in 
gaiety themselves, and yet anxious that their daughters 
should have ‘* a fair chance,” were glad to avail them. 
selves of Mrs. B.’s maternal kindness. In addition, 
therefore, to her several daughters, she would generally 
make her appearance in the ball-room, accompanied by 
as many more young ladies, the children of her less in- 
fluential neighbours; and it was, in truth, a sight of no 
ordinary splendour, when the opening door revealed her 
turbaned head and ample stomacher, and when, on ad- 
vancing into the centre of the room, she looked around 
and about her, and, like a busy partlet, gathered under 
her protecting wing her brood of beauties. . She was the 
dictator of fashions, the patroness of good breeding, and 








the censor of female morals. To appear in her train was 
at once a proof that your style was good, your parents 
** highly respectable,” and your prupriety unexception- 
able. To be unnoticed by her was to be much in the 
same state with the shepherd, in “* As You Like It,”’ 
who had never ‘, been at corrt,” and therefore was 
**damned.” To be without her countenance was, in 
fact, to be ** in a truly piteous state ;” and if the mere 
withholding her patronage proved unfavourable, how 
hopeless’ was the fate of those who, so far from satistying 
her fastidiousness. refused to acknowledge her censorian 
rights! Her dominion was almost universally admitted ; 
its legitimacy had been never before questioned: how 
rashly, therefore, did Miss Frankwell act when she spoke 
to the village autocrat as follows :— 

* ** My dear madam, I feel much honoured by the cali 
with which you have favoured me this morning, and fully 
appreciate your good intentions towards the very select 
society of this place, when you seem so anxious to know 
who I am, and who is the mother of my niece. Your 
insinuations have been most delicately managed, I assure 
you ; but I am not aware that there would have been any 
indelicacy in withholding them altogether. You seem 
doubtful of our respectability: I do not, however, feel 
very desirous of removing your doubts, and for this rea- 
son—people are much more scrutinous in discovering the 
merits of their neighbours, than liberal in rewarding 
them. One thing more, madam: we came here to enjoy 
the salubrity of your atmosphere, and not the blessings 
of your society. The former is proving efficacious, and 
the deprivation of the latter we shall therefore endure with 
patience.—Jane, open the door to this lady.” 

* The Misses Frankwell were now left to enjoy each 
other’s company without much interruption ; and there 
is no knowing how long they might have remained 
** among” the villagers, ‘* but not of them,” had it not 
been for a chance visit they made to Cheltenham on the 
morning of Sir Frederick Gaylove’s arrival at that 
fashionable place. Sir Frederick had visited Cheltenham 
about two years before, when he first met the important 
lady patroness before described, together with her bevy of 
beauties, at a ball. His knighthood, his person and 
manners, were altogether irresistible. Whether his 
claims to ‘* propriety”’ rested on his own readiness to give 
an account of himself, or whether they were founded on 
the forbearance of the lady patroness to question him, I 
know not: he became, however, much desired as a visitor 
among the select families of the village; and had Miss 
Frankwel! been also admitted in her turn, she would have 
heard little else talked of except the knight, Sir Frede- 
rick. As it was, she had no idea that any such person 
had ever visited the neighbourhood.’—Pp. 2483—248. 


Sir Frederick Gaylove, it seems, had been some 
score of years previously a pretender to the hand of 
Julia, moved thereto rather by the attractions of the 
lady’s fortune than by violent personal attachment. 
The cause of the separation of the lovers the follow- 
ing passages will explain: it will be merely necessary 
to premise, that on the eve of her proposed marriage 
Julia is spending a short time at Hastings for the 
benefit of the sea breezes : 

‘She was one morning walking through the outskirts 
of the town, when she heard the boisterous vociferations 
of a female, ** high in oath,’’ and evidently in a transport 
of rage against some very sinful or unfortunate individual 
of her own sex. Julia listened, and plainly discovered 
that the noise proceeded from a small dress-maker’s shop, 
She advanced towards the window, and distinctly heard 
the terms ** baggage !’’—“* turn out !”—** corrupt my 
other girls!’” with certain sentences, denunciations, and 
designations toe coarse to be here set down. Julia’s chi- 
valrous spirit mounted in an instant: she went into the 
shop, and saw a woman (decent in every apparent circum, 
stance except her language) furiously upbraiding a poor, 
delicate-looking girl, who sat in one corner of the room 
working at her needle in silence and tears. 

* ** What’s all this about ?” asked Julia. 

‘ The mistress eyed her, as though doubtful whether 
to regard her as a probable customer or an impertinent 
intruder. 

*** Why, ma’am,” said she, * I believe, if you knew 
all, you would be inclined to abuse her just as I do. 

* © What has she done?” asked Julia. 
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** Done!” echoed the other; ‘* she has undone her- 
self!” 

* Poor thing!” exclaimed Julia ; “‘ then she is, 
perhaps, to be pitied. How has she undone herself ?” 

**© It’s too indecent a tale for you, miss,” answered 
the mistress. 

** T confess, my good woman,” said Julia, ** your 
present delicacy is scarcely consistent with the very gross 
language you were using just before I entered your 
shop.”” 

* « Well, I’m sure, miss !’’ exclaimed the dress-maker, 
reddening with passion, ‘* it’s something quite new for 
people to come into my shop and abuse me for keeping 
my ’prentices in order! That young woman, miss, is no 
better than she should be !” 

**¢ Then she’s very like the rest of us,”’ said Julia, cast- 
ing a look of the most Christian-like benignity upon the 
poor girl, who, more affected by kindness than brutality, 
burst into tears, and, throwing herself upon her knees 
before her advocate, besought her, as well as her sobs 
would allow, to have pity on an unfortunate wretch who 
was suffering under the aggravated misery of man’s false- 
hood and weman’s hate. 

* The girl's appearance avd manner of speaking, no 
less than her misery, commanded the interest of Julia, 
who was determined on being made acquainted with her 
history. It was soon told. She was the daughter of a 
tradesman in the vicinity, who after a long struggle with 
an unfortunate passion, had been induced to leave her pa- 
rental home under promise of a never-failing protection, 
and not without some hope of being eventually united to 
her professed lover in honourable alliance. She acknow- 
ledged her folly in having ever aspired to be the wife of 
her seducer, who was a young man of high connexions, 
though of limited fortune; but she did not expect that he 
would so soon have abandoned her, and under such trying 
circumstances. He continued to visit her, only till the 
probability of his becoming a father was apparent, after 
which he would occasionally send her a letter with some 
trifling remittance, telling her that circumstances of the 
most unfortunate nature threatened him, in case he conti- 
nued to see her; but that he trusted, &c. &c. &c.— 
Pp. 256—259. 

‘ Julia had several times urged her to disclose the 
name of her seducer. .** No,” said the poor girl; ** it 
can do me no service, and might be prejudicial to him ; 
for I understand he is about to be married, and have rea- 
son to hope, that when he can assist me, he will.” 

* “© What reason have you to think so?” asked Julia. 

** In this letter,’ said Maria, shewing the super- 
scription to her protectress, ‘* in this letter—” 

*A violent exclamation on the part of Julia cut short 
the words of Maria. The superscription was in the hand. 
writing of Frederick Gaylove ! 

 ** "That letter,” said Julia, recovering from her asto- 
nishment, and assuming a tone of dignity—** that letter 
;8 from Mr. Gaylove !” 

* The surprise of noor Maria was now scarcely less than 
that which, a moment before, had been exhibited by 
Julia. 

*** My poor, dear girl,” said the latter, with a mixed 
fecling of sorrow and indignation, ** 1 have been myself 
near falling into the hands of this same unprincipled li- 
bertine !” 

* ** How!’ exclaimed the other; did he dare to sue 
you in a dishonourable sense ?” 

* Julia fainted under the excitement of her feelings, 
and recovered only to fall into a torpor of disgust. The 
shock, as may be conceived, proved beyond endurance, 
and the amiable Julia (ere this convalescent and happy) 
was now prostrated on a bed of sickness and misery. 

‘On the day subsequent to this disclosnre, Frederick 
came to visit his ci-devant ** destined bride.” Of course 
his turn for astonishment was now arrived. On entering 
the bed-chamber of Julia, his eye first encountered the 
person of Maria, who was serving in the capacity of 
nurse! She was so affected by his presence as to sink in 
an almost senseless state upon a chair by the bed-side; 
and Julia, instead of greeting him with her usual smile 
of welcome, only fixed upon him a look of indignation, 
and pointed in silence to the fainting form of her at- 
tendant. 

* Lost in confusion, he remained several minutes with- 





out speech or movement. At length he inquired in an 
agitated manner, ‘* what he could do to regain the favour 
which, it was too plain, he had lately forfeited ?” 

¢ * Repair Ler wrongs!” said Julia, again pointing to 
her poor dependant, who was now hanging over the bed, 
and sobbing violently. 

* ** Would you have me marry her ?”’ asked Frederick, 
in a tone the most unamiable. 

* No,” replied Julia, ‘* for you would make her 
miserable.” 

¢ * What then can I do?” 

* * Nay—nothing,” said the lady, with a heavy sigh— 
** leave her to me.” 

*** And what may I hope from you ?” 

* * On one condition, Frederick, my forgiveness.” 

* * Name the condition.” 

* * The dissolution of our engagement.” 

* * Is this an evidence of your love ?” said Frederick. 

‘ *¢ Ts the fate of this poor girl an evidence of yours 2” 
replied Julia. ‘* But, no more, Frederick. 1 shew my 
love, by forgiving in you what in another man I could not 
pardon. If you think 1 wrong you in refusing to be your 
wife, I will endeavour to make amends by acting as 
friend to your mistress. I do this, because her suffering 
has been, I am convinced, the unfortunate consequence 
of her lowly situation in life. My superior birth, on the 
contrary, has proved my safety. Asa farmer's daughter, 
you had treated me as you have served her ; but my edu- 
cation and fortune have protected me from dishonour. If 
you can obtain this poor girl’s forgiveness, I shall then 
have nothing to add, except the request that you impor- 
tune me no farther on the subject of our union. Go, and 
sin no more !”” ’— Pp, 263—266. 


Would all young ladies act with the spirit dis- 
played on this occasion by the good and sensible 
Julia, libertinage, in one of its branches at least, 
would be more rare in the world ; at any rate, such is 
the moral of our author’s tale. We need scarcely 
acquaint our readers that the youngest Miss Frank- 
well is the daughter of Maria, who, after a few sum- 
mers spent with her kind benefactress, had pined 
and died. Twenty years had sufficed for Sir Frede- 
rick ‘ to sow his wild oats ;’ he is a rake reformed, 
the lady’s love returns, and in a few days behold Sir 
Frederick and Lady Gaylove a happy couple, with 
an accomplished daughter of eighteen already per- 
fect in their hands. The time lost will be the less 
regretted. 





THE COURSE OF THE NIGER. 





A Letter to the Publisher of the Quarterly Review, 
and of A Dissertation on the Course and Probable 
Termination of the Niger. By the Author of that 
Dissertation. 8vo. pp. 58. Saunders and Otley. 
London, 1829. 

Most people who interest themselves in the mys- 
terious geography of Africa are probably aware that 
Sir Rufane Donkin published, a short time ago, 
‘A Dissertation on the Course and probable Ter- 
mination of the Niger.’ The General suggested, 
and the grounds of his suggestion were supported 
by no mean authority among ancient and modern 
writers, that the Niger falls into the Mediterranean 
at the Gulf of Sidra—the Syrtis Major of antiquity. 
Why, then, it might be asked, is there not found 
one of those wide channels for carrying off its waters, 
such as mark the termination of other rivers. The 
answer of Sir Rufane is sufficiently satisfactory. 
‘ The sea,’ he observes, ‘ meeting the river On a 
low flat shore, drives back or stops its waters so 
that they can fow no further, and thus they form 
what would equally have been formed in the middle 
of the Desert, had they been dammed up there, a 
plashy, moving quicksand which extends towards 
the land as far as the level will admit, and is stop- 
ped only by the gradual rise of the ground.’ Such 
was the theory of Sir Rufane Donkin. Now Mr. 
Barrow—for there is no use miucing the matter, 
since all the world knows it was he who wrote the 
8th article of the 81st number of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’-—Mr. Barrow has another theory which 
he greatly preferred; in fact, he was so outrageously 





fond of it that he could not help regarding, with a 
feeling little short of personal hostility, any one who 
maintained an opposite opinion. He determined, 
let evidence be what it might, that the river Niger 
should not fall into the Syrtis Major ; or, if it would 
be so exceedingly provoking, he resolved it should 
do it in silence and in obscurity; that it should 
not have the credit of the transaction, and should 
pass on to the end oftime, unhonoured and un- 
sung. But now there were strange difficulties in 
the way—difficulties sufficient to have daunted 
the courage of any but a veteran reviewer. 
Sir Rufane Donkin had publicly maintained that 
the river Niger did, in all probability, flow into the 
Syrtis Major, and a formidable array of ancient 
geographers, as well as two very intelligent and en- 
terprising modern travellers, appeared to favour his 
opinion. What was the naval secretary to do in 
this dilemma? Why, said he to himself, ne cede 
malis, sed contra audentior ito. Accordingly, the au- 
thority of the ancients was annihilated by one stroke 
of his critical pen,—‘ They’ (Herodotus, Strabo, 
Ptolemy, and Solinus), ‘ bad no personal knowledge 
of their subject ; they ran riot in speculative geo- 
graphy, and, in want of facts, substituted the wildest 
fancies,’ So much for antiquity. With the autho- 
rities of the present day he took another turn; 
they were treated with greater respect ; their lan- 
gnage was garbled till it suited the purpose of the 
theorist, and then they were quoted to corroborate 
statements precisely the reverse of what they had 
clearly advanced. It was astonishing how easily, 
and with what calm assurance of superiority Mr. 
Barrow now discomfitted his adversary. In the 
course of a short time, however, the General re- 
covered sufficiently from his overthrow, to look 
about him, aud he was not long before he ascer- 
tained the nature of the arms employed against 
him. He felt that he had reason to complain, and 
therefore wrote a statement of his grievances which 
forms the pamphlet now lying on our table. In the 
first part of the publication, Sir Rufane exposes the 
unworthy shifts of the would-be geographer to sup- 
port his favourite opinions ; in the second, he pro- 
tests, with a sort of waggisl: solemnity, that he does 
not believe Barrow wrote.the article in question. 

To give any just idea of the nature of the Gene- 
ral’s reputation, would be to quote the whole of 
the first part of his pamphlet, and for this we really 
cannot afford space ; perhaps, too, our readers are 
not sufficiently fond of controversies of this de- 
scription to desire that we should. There is a pas- 
sage, however, where Sir Rufane speaks of the 
* Quarterly Review,’ which we cannot consent to 
withhold ; it made us smile, and may cause some 
of our readers to smile also: 

* All, when life is new, 

Commence with feelings warm, and prospects high ; 

But time strips our illusions of their hue, 

And one by one, in turn some grand mistake, 

Casts off its bright skin yearly—like the snake.” 


Sir Rufane is old enough to have had some expe- 
rience of literary reviews, and we suspect the Quar- 
terly has hitherto been to him as a fond familiar 
face, yet he can scarcely, even with this last number 
before his eyes, bring himself to suppose that the 
writers of the ‘ Quarterly Review’ ever advocated a 
bad cause, or ever knew an unworthy motive : 


*1 leave this question, as to the intention, to you to 
answer ; but if I were once convinced that there was in- 
tention to deceive, the character of your Review would 
undergo a total change in my eyes; for 1 have been al- 
ways led to think that the ** Quarterly Review” had as. 
sumed for its leading characteristic, a principle calculated 
to confer on it a renown 

** Above all Greek—above all Roman fame,” — 
namely, that of upholding the public morals, not more 
by its admonitions and its religious exhortations, (some 
of which have almost a pastora: character,) than by its 
own strict adherence to the great moral principles of truth 
and honesty, so as to enable its readers to say— 

** Its bright example strengthens all its laws.”’” 


What an enviable simplicity! After a successful 
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attempt to support his former theory by the very 
means which the reviewer brought forward to destroy 
it, Sir Rufane proceeds to consider who could have 
been the writer of the obnoxious article ; he decides 
at last, by internal evidence, that it could not have 
been Barrow, because it must have been the gentle- 
man who contributes the flash articles to ‘ Bell’s 
Life in London;’ it could not have been Barrow, 
because of ¢ his manly, honourable, and straight for- 
ward character ;’ finally, it could not have been Bar- 
row, because the General insinuates he had promised 
that he would not review ‘ The Dissertation.’ 

* The gentleman to whom it has been erroneously at- 
tributed, las done me the honour of living with me for 
full seven years on terms of intimacy, interchange of 
civilities and courtesies of all sorts, and, I may say, of 
friendship—at least this was, and is my feeling towards 
him, and 1 have never had the least reason to doubt his 
kind feelings towards me. Moreover, he has lived at all 
times in the best society this country affords, and by 
which he could not avoid being fully imbued with that 
quality which the French call bienséance, and by which 
they mean that knowledge of the world, that usage of 
bor ton, that amiableness of outward manner, and that 
regulation of the moral feelings, by which we are pre- 
vented from saying or doing any thing which could tend 
to wound the sensibilities, or to mortify the amour propre 
of another, with whom one was living in frequent and 
friendly intercourse,—sitting at thesame tables, and whom 
one was daily meeting with the smiles and expressions 
of good-wiil and good-fellowship. 

* But, all and every one of the above considerations 
would have been violated had the 8th Article been writ- 
ten by any man in habits of intimate and social inter- 
course with me. It is insidious, it is sneering, it is ill- 
natured, it is unfair; and, as a composition, it is vulgar 
and illogical. To attribute, therefore, such a thing to 
him who has been generally named as its author, is to 
betray an utter ignorance of his frank and straightforward 
character, as well as to sink him as a critic and as a writer 
far below mediocrity. No.—He never wrote it. He 
knew that he had a right to review my work if he chose 
to take the trouble of doing so, and that there was no oc- 
casion for him to wrap himself up in a treacherous in- 
cognito, to stab in the dark, when he had so entirely the 
power and the right to say and do all that his manly cha- 
racter would allow him to say and to wish to do in the 
light ; and, had he reviewed it, I never should have had 
occasion to make this exposure of the ** Quarterly,” nor 
you to blush for your Sth Article. He would have done 
the thing in a manner worthy of himself and of the cha- 
racier for honesty and rectitude hitherto supposed to be 
t attributes of the ‘Quarterly Review.”” There would 
have been no misquotations, no dishonest suppressions ; 
and I can quite suppose that he would have found an op- 
portunity of seeing me, and of giving me notice of his 
intentions in broad day light, in some such words as fol- 
low :—‘* My good friend, it is very true, that a few days 
ago I told you that [ would not.review your book, be- 
cause I differ from you on many points; and I do not 
wish to fall foul of a friend. However, I find, on con- 
sideration, that I am so embarked in African geogra- 
phy, that, to keep up my own supremacy, I cannot 
let your book go without having a rap at it; for it mili- 
tates ‘strongly against my opinions, and goes to overturn 
my present favourite theery, which my friends have taken 
care to have set forth in Clapperton’s last book, and par- 
ticularly in the map attached to that book, where you will 
see the advance of the Bight of Benin towards the Niger, 
that is, according to my present theory, and which, I 
trust, will end in an affectionate inosculation of the wo, 
in spite of the suspicions expressed in the last number of 
¢ The Edinburgh Review.’ I therefore shall and must 
review you, and I tell you fairly, that I shall not spare 
you ; but f need not add, that whatever [ do write, shall 
be in the spirit of candour and fairness, although 1 may 
destroy the literary character of your book, which I think 
all wrong, for you wrote it without consulting me, and 
Africa, you know, is my territory, and whoever comes 
there without a license from me shal) be treated as a 
poacher. I say, although you are all wrong, (and how 


could you be right in any thing about African geography 
without coming to me?) 1 shall treat you, and deal with 
you, not only as one gentleman would and should deal 





with another, but as one ‘riend would deal with another; 
and although 1 must make you wince, in terrorem of 
other interlopers, not a word shall escape me wh‘ch shall 
make us feel awkwardly towards each other when we next 
meet at dinner, which I hope will be soon.” 

* These last words, pronounced with that sonorous and 
honest emphasis which is peculiar to the gentleman to 
whom I have applied, hypothetically, the preceding bit 
of Prosopopeia, would have been accompanied by a 
hearty shake by the hand, and I should have been left 
without a shadow of right to utter a complaint; for no 
man is more alive than I am to the necessity of destroy- 
ing bad books, and of applying the critical scythe to the 
prurient crops of weeds which now-a-days so often deform 
the gardens of literature. 

* By such a line of conduct as I have supposed, ** At- 
ticus? would have acted like himself—under the other, 
and erroncous supposition, 

** Who would not grieve if Atticus were he!” 
but—Atticus is not he.’-—Pp. 34—39. 


It is quite evident from this, that Sir Rufane ac- 
quits his friend Barrow of the foul work. Of the 
manner in which the pamphlet is written we cannot 
speak very highly ; it is evidently a very hasty effu- 
sion, and bears in every line the marks of a strong 
and personal feeling. 





DE BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS. 





Mémoires de M. de Bourrienne, Ministre d’ Etat sur 
Napoléon, le Directoire, le Consulat, l’ Empire et 
la Restauration. Tomes 1. IT. ID. et IV. 8vo 
Paris chez Ladvocat, et Londres chez Barillidre. 
1829, 

(Continued from page 578.) 

Tue third volume of the Memoirs of M. de Bour- 
rienne, is devoted to the illustration of the most in- 
teresting aud momentous period of the life of Napo- 
leon, namely, that in which he began to exercise the 
powers of government under thetitle of Consul. The 
greater part is naturally occupied with incidents con- 
nected with the intrigues and management by which 
the Directory was overthrown, and the consular go- 
vernment established in its place. These particulars 
are too copious to admit of being translated; nor do 
they differ from other accounts of the same events 
sufficiently to render an especial notice of them im- 
perative. We should recommend them, however, to 
the perusal of our readers, as throwing light on the 
transactions of that time, and on the characters not 
only of the principal personage, but of the many 
subordinate yet celebrated actors who performed a 
part in that singular drama. There is a chapter 
also (the ix.) in the fourth volume, which has refer- 
ence principally, although by retrospection, to the 
same period and subject, and which would have bet- 
ter found its place in the third. We proceed in our 
plan, the only one of which our limits admit, of 
extracting such passages as illustrate the character of 
Napoleon. 

It is a well known fact, that, on sailing from 
Egypt, the dread of the British cruisers obliged the 
little squadron of refugees to avoid the usual course 
and to keep along the African shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. The plan of this track has generally been 
attributed to the naval commander, but M. de 
Bourrienne gives the credit of it entirely to Napoleon, 
whose views, moreover, he states at large as follows. 


It has been alleged, but without truth, that Admiray 
Gantheaume was the absolute master of his mangeuvres, 
as if any body else commanded where Napoleon was: so 
far from this, it was Bonapsrte, who declared to the ad- 
miral, in my presence, that he would not follow the usual 
course, and put out to sea. ‘I wish you,” he said, ‘ to keep 
as closely along the coast of Africa as you can, to follow 
this course, till we are south of Sardinia, I have a hand- 
ful of brave fellows with me and a few pieces of artillery ; 
if the English fail in with us, I will run on the sand; I 
will reach Oran, Tunis, or some other port, by land, with 
my troop, and there find means of re-embarking.’ 


The suspense and anxiety of Napoleon and his 
followers were increased by the adverse weather. 





They resorted to cards to dissipate their ennui, and 
Napoleon sometimes joined them in their amuse- 
ments. We have the following picture of him at 
the card table :—- 

* We sought the aid of cards against the intrusion of 
ennui. Even ina pastime so frivolous, the character of 
Bonaparte ¢cisplayed itself. Generally speaking, he did not 
like cards, but when he did play, he preferred vingt et un, 
because that game wenton quicker than the others; and 
if, in the accounts of his warlike feats, he condescended to 
embellish them, and to boast of his fortune, he did not 
disdain to lend her a little aid when holding a hand at 
cards: in a word, he cheated. At vingt ct un, for in- 
stance, his manner of proceeding was as follows: he call- 
ed for a card; if he overdrew, he said nothing, but 
would leave his card on the table, and wait till the 
dealer had shown his own hand. If the latter had win- 
ning cards, then Bonaparte threw down his own hand, 
without showing or paying. If on the contrary, the dealer 
overdrew, Bonaparte would also throw down his cards, 
without show‘ng them, but would require to be paid the 
stakes. He derived amusement from these little cheat. 
ings, especially when they were rot perceived ; and we 
were already courtiers enough to flaiiter him in his whim, 
by pretending not te observe him. I ought to add, how- 
ever, that he derived no profit from the little violences 
which he thus offered to chance, for, at the end of the 
game, he gave t-p all that he had won, and it was divided 
among the company. Gain, as may be supposed, was a 
matter of indifference to him, but he required of fertune, 
at particular times, an ace or a ten, as he invoked from 
her fine weather for his day of battle ; and if she failed 
in her duty, it was not permitted to be seen that she was 
unfavourable.” 


In the third volume of his ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ Sir 
Walter Scoit has said, that Bonaparte never revisited 
Corsica after the year 1793, when as a young artillery 
officer, having taken the side of the Convention 
against Paoli, he was obliged to qu‘t the island: and 
again, in the fourth volume, when the historian re- 
lates that Napoieon, on his passage from Egypt 
put into Ajaccio, he guards himself, in a note, from 
the charge of discrepancy between what he was 
then relating and what he had before asserted by 
saying, that he does not appear to have landed. M. 
de Bourrienne’s account is at variance with that of 
the British biographer on this head. According to 
him, Napoleon was detained eight days ia the port 
of his native city, landed, and took several rides in 
the vicinity of the town. He was there nota little 
tormented, it would seem, by his relations; of this 
annoyance his secretary says: 

‘ Besides these vexations, he endured one which 
troubled him more seriously. ‘** What will become of 
me,” said he to me often, ** if the English, who are cruiz- 
ing in these seas, should hear of my being weather-bound 
in Corsica? I should be obliged to remain! and what 
a torment to stay here would be to me! It would 
be insupportable! Truly it rains relations! His 
great renown, in fact, had augmented his family prodi- 
giously. He was incessantly pestered with visitors, with 
felicitations, and requests; the whole town was on the 
move; every body was his cousin; and from the im- 
mense number of pretended godsons who came to compli- 
ment their sponsor, one would have said that Bonaparte 
had stood godfather to a fourth part of all the children of 
Ajaccio.’ 

In taking a retrospect of the dangers escaped by 
Napoleon on his passage from Egypt, M. de Bour- 
rienne makes some very judicious reflections on what 
it has been the fashion to call the fortune of Bona- 
parte, and shows how much that same fortune is 
dependent on the character of the individual; M. de 
Bourrienne remarks : 


* Having long studied him who has been called l'homme 
du destin, I have observed that what he called his for- 
tune was in truth his genius ; that bis success was the cone 
sequence of his great penetration, of his calculations rapid 
as lightning, of the simultaneousness of his deeds and 
thoughts, and of the conviction with which he was ime 
pressed, that daring was often wisdom !’ 


The overthrow of the Directory effected, we have 
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Bonaparte Chief Consul, established at the Luxem- 
bourg. His secretary gives the following account of 
his daily occiipations : 

* After breakfast, which was served at ten o’clock, Bo- 
naparte conversed some minutes with his several guests, 
that is to say, his aide-de-camps, persons whom he in- 
vited, and myself who was constantly with him. Among 
his habitual visitors likewise were Defermont, Regnault 
de St. Jean d’Angely, Boulay, (de la Meurthe,) Monge, 
Berlier. His brothers, Joseph and Lucien, were among 
those persons whom he had the greatest pleasure in see- 
ing ; his manners with them were perfectly familiar. Cam- 
bacérés often came about noon, and :emained some time 
with him, frequently a whole hour. Lebrun seldom made 
his appearance ; he was a man whose virtue had received 
no shock from his elevation: he appeared to Napo- 
eon too moderate, because he was always opposed to the 
ambitious projects of the First Consul, and averse to his 
plans for usurping the power of the state. On rising from 
table, acer breakfast, it was rare that Bonaparte, after 
wishing good day to Josephine and her daughter, Hor- 
tense, did not say, ** Come Bourrienne, let us to work.” 

* After the levee, I remained with Bonaparte, either 
reading tohim, or writing what he dictated. Or he at- 
tended the Council, which he did three or four times a 
week. On quitting the Council, he came back to 
his cabinet singing, and God knows what singing! he 
looked over the work for which he had given orders, 
signed his letters, stretched himself in his arm-chair, and 
read the letters of the evening before, and the pamphlets 
of the day. When he did not go to the Council, he remain- 
ed in his cabinet in conversation with me, singing conti- 
nually, cutting, acco Jing to custom, the arm of his chair, 
haying often the appearance of a great child; then 
suddenly arousing, he would trace the plan of a monu- 
ment to be erected, or give orders concerning some 
mighty affair which was to astonish and affright the 
world, He often became again the same man, who, un- 
der the walls of Saint Jean D’Acre, bad projected an em- 
pire worthy of his ambition. The dinner hour was five 
o'clock, After dinner, the First Consul used the apart- 
ments of Josephine as his withdrawing room, where he 
made it his custom to receive the visits of his ministers ; 
the presence e: the ministers of foreign affairs was always 
most welcome to him, especially after that office was en- 
trusted to M. de Talleyrand. At midnight, aud often 
sooner, he gave the signal to retire, saying, abruptly, 
** Jet us to bed.” 

* It was at the Luxembourg, in which the adorable Jo- 
sephine performed so well the honours of the drawing- 
room, that the word madame was first brought again into 
use. This first return to ancient French politeness sca‘ed 
a few republican sensibilities: but for this a conso’ation 
was found shortly after at the Tuileries, by the adopt’on 
of the titles of Highness on state occasions, and of Mon- 
seigneur in femily parties.’ 


We do not remember to have seen the happy con- 
sequences of the rapid elevation of Napoleon, placed 
in the following very obvious light by any other 
of the numerous works which have the Ex-Emperor 
for their theme : 


* As regarded those who had remained in Egypt, Bo- 
naparte was placed in a very singular situation: become 
chief of the government, he was not only the depository 
of all the information transmitted to the directory ; but 
letters directed to one destination came to another, and 
thus it was that Bonaparte consul received the complaints 
directed against Bonaparte fleeing from Egypt. In al- 
most all the letters which fell into our hands he was the 
object of the severest denunciations..........Phey joined 
in a general chorus of complaints, and accusations. 
These complaints and objurgations were but too well 
founded, it must be owned; nor can we think of them 
without reflecting on the train of fortunate circum- 
stances which had so rapidly raised Napoleon to the Con- 
sular chair. According to the natural course of circum- 
stances, even according to his own projects, and his own 
intention, he was to have put on shore at Toulon, where 
no doubt he would have been obliged to have observed 
the quazantine laws ; as it happened, however, the fear of 
the English, and the doubts of the pilots, drove him into 
Arejus, where the sanitary laws were violated by the very 
persons most interested in their observance, the inhabi- 





tants of the place.* Suppose a forty days’ delay in the 
lazaret of Toulon! What would have been the conse- 
quence? The complaints and accusations from Egypt 
would have fallen into the hands of the Directory; they 
would have been effective weapons in their hands against 
Bonaparte: his trial would have been possible; his sus- 
pension from his command probable; and then no con- 
sulship, no empire, no European conquests ;—but also no 
St. Helena.’ 


The letter addressed by Kleber to the Directory is 
couched in terms of great freedom and severity to- 
wards Napoleon, and this affords an opportunity to 
M. de Bourrienne to cite a proof of the magnanimity 
of Bonaparte, and to show how admirably he ren- 
dered his private feelings subservient to public duty. 
He had already given a striking example of acting 
on this principle by appointing Kleber commander- 
in-chief of the Egyptian army, notwithstanding the 
existence of mutual feeling of dislike and animosity ; 
and he was influenced by the same spirit to his when 
as First Consul he addressed a proclamation to the 
Egyptian army, in which, notwithstanding the re- 
proachful terms of Kleber’s letter, is found the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘ Place in Kleber the same unbounded 
confidence you had in me. He deserves it.’ 


The following furnishes a curious comment on the 
system of Haute Police: 

* It was during the second year of the ccnsular govern- 
ment, and we were settled at Malmaison. Junot was in 
the habit of receiving a considerable sum for the service 
of the secret police of the capital; he gave three thou- 
sand francs of this to a blundering reporter: the rest was 
applied to the police of his own table and stud. Reading 
one of his daily bulletins, I perceived the following: ** M. 
de Bourricnne came to Paris last night. He was sct down 
at an hotel du Faubourg St. Germain, Rue de Varenne ; 
and there, in a very animated discourse, he gave out that 
it was the design of the First Consul to make himself 
king.” Thad never opened my mouth on the subject, 
neither to mention what had dropped from Bonaparte be- 
fore starting for Egypt, and which I have given an ac- 
count of in these memoirs, nor what he was often letting 
fall at this period of the consulate. But besides this, I 
had not quitted, and could not quit, Malmaison for a 
single instant. Every moment of the day or night I was 
liable to be called for by the First Consul, and it often 
happened that I was summoned in the middle of the night; 
but on the very night mentioned in the report, I was em- 
ployed in writing notes and instructions, after his dicta- 
tion, until three o’clock, A.M. 

* Junot came to Malmaison every day at eleven o’clock ; 
one day I called him into the cabinet where I was for a 
moment alone: ‘** Thou hast not read thy report.” 
** Yes, but I have.” ‘* It is not possible.” ‘ Why 
not ?”” ** Because you would have suppressed an absurd 
note in which my name is mentioned.” ‘** Ah! I am 
sorry; but Iam sure of my agent, and I will change 
nothing in his report.’ ‘* You are in the wrong.” [I 
then informed him in what manner I had been engaged 
during the night. He persisted, and went away. It 
was my custom every morning to place all the letters and 
papers to be read on the table of the First Consul. I put 
this report of Junot’s the uppermost. The Chief Consul 
on entering, read it. Having come to the passage which 
concerned me, he began te smile. ‘* Have you read this 
bulletin?” ‘* Yes, general.”” ** What a blockhead this 
Junotis! Itisiong since I have known it. How he allows 
himself to be imposed on! Is he still here?” ‘ I be. 
lieve so; 1 saw him not a moment ago: I made some ob- 
servation as a friend and comrade, but he would listen to 
nothing.” ‘* Call him.” Junot comes. ‘ Imbecile 
that you are, how can you send me such reports as these ? 
Do you not read them, then? How am I to be sure 
that you do not compromise other persons with equal in- 
justice ? I want positive facts, and not inventions, } 
have been long dissatisfied with your agent: discharge 
him immediately.” Junot began to make excuses. 
—** Good, enough.” 

* Fouché, to whom I related this fact, told me that it 
was a trick of his to divert himself at the expense of 
Junot, whose agents gained their police information no- 





* In their anxiety to see the general. 





where but from the cafés, the gambling-houses, and the 
Exchange ; that he had related this absurdity, and that 
Junot was among the many who had repeated it. Fouché 
often laid snares of the same kind for the police agents 
of the palace. By so doing he enhanced his own credit.” 


We shall conclude our extracts this week with 
a little trait of family managemeat, very illustrative 
of the principles of integrity among our neighbours 
the French, characteristic of the fair daughters of 
nother Eve universally, or of the manners of cour- 
tiers in general. There are Englishmen who would 
not have acted iu this case as did the private secre- 
tary of the first consul; but again there are others 
of our countrymen who would have been as gallant 
or as obedieut as he. To make the anecdote more 
intelligible, we must premise that on the marriage 
vf Murat with Mademoiselle CarolineBonaparte, Na- 
poleon, who had given his sister a fortune of $0,000 
francs, (1,200/.) thought it necessary also to make 
her the usual wedding present, but not having the 
money required, it was arranged that a set of dia- 
monds belonging to Josephine, should answer the 
purpose. Madame Bonaparte was by no means 
pleased at being deprived of her jewels, and set 
about discovering the means of replacing her neck- 
lace : 


‘ Josephine wasaware thatthe celebrated jeweller Foncier 
was in possession of a magnificent collection of fine peatls 
which had, he said, belonged to Marie Antoinette ; she 
had them brought, and perceived that they were capableof 
being converted into. very ‘ii set of ornaments; vu.iomake 
the acquisition, 250,000 irancs were required, and where 
were these to be got? Madame Bonaparte had recourse 
to Berthier, who was then war minister; Berthier, biting 
his nails, as was his habit, set himself about concluding 
promptly the liquidation of some claims for the hospitals 
of Italy, and as the contractors whose accounts were paid 
had at that time much gratitude towards their pr tectors, 
the pear!s passed from the magazines of Foncier into the 
jewel case of Madame Bonaparte. 

‘ The set of pearls thus in possession, there arose another 
little difficulty which Madame Bonaparte had not foreseen. 
How to wear a necklace purchased without the knowledge 
of her husband? This was the more dangerous, as the 
Chief Consul knew very well that iis wife had no money, 
and as he was, may I be allowed io say so, somewhat of 
a busy-body, he knew, or thought he knew, all the jewels 
possessed by Josephine. The pearls remained then, for 
upwards of a fortnight, shut up in the jewel case, without 
her daring to make a display of them. What a punish. 
ment fora woman! At last, however, one fine morning 
Josephine, able to hold out no longer, said to me, ** Bours 
rienne, to-morrow we have a grand party, I must abso- 
lutely wear my pearls; but you know he will scold if he 
find us out; I pray you, Bourrienne, keep near me: if he 
asks me where I got my pearls, I will tell him without 
hesitation that I have had them a long while. 

* All turned out as Josephine feared and hoped. Bo« 
naparte, on seeing the pearls, did not fail to say to Ma- 
dame Bonaparte, ** Eh, eh! what hast got here then. 
How fine thou art today! What pearls are these, then ? 
I ds not think I know them?” ‘Oh, my God, yes, 
thou hast seen them adozen times ; they are the necklace 
that the Cisalpine republic presented to ne, and which I 
have put in my hair.”” ** Yet it appea:. to me’’—*‘ Stay, 
ask Bourrienne, he will tell thee.” ** Well, Bourrienne, 
what say you to this? Do you remember them ?” 
* Yes, general, I recollect very well having seen them be« 
fore.” Nor did I tell an untruth, for Madame Bonaparte 
had already shown them to me, and it was the fact, more~ 
over, that Josephine had reccived a necklace of pearls 
from the Cisalpine republic, but they were, out of all 
comparison, inferior to those of Foncier.’’ Josephine 
played her part with adroitness quite charming ; nor did 
I acquit myself ill of the character of sponsor, which 7 
had : ndertaken in this little comedy, and Bonaparte sus- 
pected nothing.’ 
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AUSTRALIA. 





Lhe Picture of Australia ; exhibiting New Holland, 
Van Dieman’s Land, and all the Settlements, from 
the First at Sydney to the Last at the Swan River. 
8vo. Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London, 
1829. 

( Continued from p. 578. ) 

Tur existence, the extraordinary resources, and 
the growing energies of the Australian continent, are 
more and more attracting the attention of the people 
of this country. Men who have watched the pro- 
gress of human society in the United States of Ame- 
rica, and who have beheld with astonishment a pro- 
gression of affairs which surpassed the expectation 
of the most sanguine speculators, may well turn to 
a scene, such as lies before them in the eastern ocean, 
with a deep and anxious interest. In point of 
geographical situation, Australia is far more favoured 
than America ; it is almost equally in the vicinity of 
the three largest quarters of the globe ; it is far more 
happy in its soil and in its climate, while the coloni- 
zation commencing at a period when the arts and 
sciences, as well as the true principles of political 
government, have been so prodigiously advanced, 
it is to be expected that its people will rise to wealth 
and to distinction with a rapidity unparalleled in the 
history of the worid. We have been favoured with 
a number of bocks, statistical, poetical, and philoso- 
phical, on this important subject, but do not know 
that we have ever fallen in with a volume to which 
we could assign very unqualified approbation. Till 
the appearance of the present unpretending, but 
well-written and interesting volume, Cunningham’s 
work was unquestionably the best which had ap- 
peared, though really that gentleman beheld every 
object around him so much en couleur de rose, that 
his reader might almost suppose he had got beyond 
the limits of this diurnal sphere, and that Eden itself 
* bloomed forth to man restored’ in the precincts of 
Botany Bay. 

‘ The Picture of Australia’ is a collection and con- 
densation of all the most important information re- 
lative to that wonderful region, which has been sup- 
plied by the numerous travellers who have written on 
the subject ; and to this the author has added a great 
deal of valuable original matter. And let not this 
little work be hastily condemned because the writer 
himself has never visited the country he describes ; 
the readers of ‘ travels,’ ‘ tours,’ and ‘ residences in 
distant lands,’ are perhaps in general little apt to 
consider how much of the information there set down 
has been received entirely on trust, how little has 
come within the personal knowledge of the writer. 
The only good history of India that exists in any 
language, and a history particularly valuable for the 
light which it throws on the statistics of the country, 
was the labour of a gentleman who rot only never 
visited Hindostan, but who is gencrally believed to 
be ignorant of the oriental languages. 


To persons whose views are bent on emigration, 
the following obseivations on the soil and climate of 
Australia will not be uninteresting : 

* The soil of the country under consideration is in some 
means an inference from what has been already staied. 
If a country has an annual averae tempe-ature of 63°, 
and is supplied with abundance cf moisture, the soil 
must be feriile, unl_ss there be a apparent preventing 
cause,—unless it be so precipitous, as that the rain shall 
wash away the vegetation as soon as it begins to form; 
so sandy as that the moisture shall be instant!y absorbed ; 
or so impregnated with saline substances, as to prevent 
the growth of any but saline plants. In judging of the 
soil of New South Wales, we must therefore look at the 
substratum, because all above the surface is favourable to 
vegciation. 

* The information is not complete; but so far as it 
goes, it certainly does not warrant the assert’on that the 
subsoil is as favourable as the heat and moisture, though 
in it there are considerab e varieties, even within the 
range of the inhabited part of the colony. The coast 
land is chiefly upon sancstone, oiten of a very loose tex- 
ture, and with perpendicular fissures, by which the mois- 
ture is absorbed. It is 2lso often covered with masses ot 
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the same stone, which the weather decomposes, and scat- 
ters over the surface. Such a soil is naturally dry and 
sterile; and in the warmer parts of New Holland, where 
several dry months occur in succession, this description of 
soil is little better than a desert. In New South Wales 
it is destitute of running water; but it is covered with 
plants, and upon digging into it, water is found, which 
has been arrested in its progress by the retentive strata 
below. From the sandstone to the mountains, in part of 
which that stone again appears, the su:face rests upon 
clay slate, often of a very soft consistency, but generally 
impenetrable by water. The surface of this part of the 
country is a good deal diversified, and it is covered with 
vegetation ; but it contains no springs: the sloping lands 
are washed by the rains, and where the surface subsides 
into a level, it is apt to be marshy. This is rather an un- 
toward soil for the agriculturist,—as it cannot easily be 
either drained or irrigated; and the grass which it na- 
turally produces is hard, wirey, and unfit for pasture. 
Such a soil would be greatly improved by the application 
of lime; but that is not easily attainable in the district. 
There are some of the strata that contain a portion of 
lime, but it is so mixed with sand and clay, that it is of 
little or no use. Thus the only naturally good soil in the 
vicinity of Sydney is that which is alluvial, formed by 
the vegetable remains brought down by the rains and 
floods; and the unfavourable nature of the other soil 
assists in the production of alluvion. Whether washed 
from a single slope into the hollow at its base, or depo- 
sited by a river, on the levels along its channel, the allu- 
vial soil of New South Wales is deepand rich. The very 
circumstances that collect it there, tend however at times 
to make it unsafe ; as the rains, which fall heavily, being 
unable to penetrate the earth and lodge in it, are, by the 
sloping surface, precipitated into the rivers, and occasion 
floods which, while they are uncertain in the month or 
even the year of their occurrence, rise to heights unparal- 
leled in any other country,—except perhaps in some of 
the torrents in Southern Africa, which, when the colony 
was attempted to be established there, swept not only 
crops and cattle, but houses and land into the sea. The 
floods in New South Wales are not quite so violent: they 
spare the land and add to its fertility ; but rising some- 
times to the height of nearly one hundred feet, they are 
fatal to whatever of crop or habitation may be within their 
range. The colonists, since they penetrated beyond the 
Blue Mountains and learned at least something of the 
meteorology of the country within, have found out the 
season, if not the year, of those floods; and thus they 
have been enabled to guard against them: first, by erect- 
ing their habitations higher than the flood reaches ; and 
secondly, by removing the produce from the low land be- 
fore the season at which the flood may be expected. 


* When the country was first settled on the banks of 
the Hawkesbury, the people placed their houses upon the 
rich low flat; but, in March 1799, a flood came suddenly 
upon them, and, rising to the height of fifty feet, swept 
away their property, and rendered their escape with their 
lives a matter of difficulty. The summer that year had 
been so dry, to seaward of the Blue Mountains, that the 
grass was parched up, the woods on fire, and the colony 
in an alarm of famine, from quite another element than 
that by the fury of which they were overtaken. These 
inundations generally happen in the month of March, 
ard they have been known to rise ninety feet, to which 
height one reached in 1806, and was so destractive, that 
tte price of bread rose to two shillings and sixpence rer 
pound, ad ° e as * 

‘ To the south-west of Sydney, near the mountains, 
the sei! improves. The character of the rock alters there, 
and there is greenstone upon the east side, and limestone, 
at some distance frem the mountains, upon the west. 
Both of those rocks are more retentive of moisture than 
the sandstone on the coast, more permeable by it than the 
clay slate of the intermediate country, and their débris 
forms a better vegetable soil than either; so that those 
parts of the country form by far the best g azings: and 
when an extens've population in their neighbourhood 
should occasion a demand, there is no question that they 
would become also the most valuable lands for the plough. 


* The natural appesrance of Australia in every place 
wh re there is:o i and moistare, gives evidence how well 
the c'imate is adapted to forward the growth of vegetables. 





The name of Botany Bay, conferred upon the compara 
tively barren coast where Cook and Banks first landed, is 
a permanent proof of the rich field of vegetable novelties 
which the latter met with there. The fact is, that where- 
ever there is a particle of soil, in the midst of a desart of 
sand and galt, in the crevice of a rock, on the surface of 
a reef just emerged from the sea, or on the trunk of a 
fallen tree, there grows a plant of some kind or other. It 
is often a useless, and sometimes an ungainly one, but 
still it grows, and grows rapidly ; and though the dry 
season often parches, and the natives add to the desolation 
by burning the country during the drought, the rainy 
season clothes it with a new creation. In these situations 
where the soil appears to be nothing but an accumulation 
of stones, wood is found, often in abundance, of large 
dimensions, and growing rapidly. The soil at Sydney, 
it has been mentioned, is far from being of the best qua- 
lity ; and yet when the colony first landed, they found it 
wooded down to the water’s edge, and the foundation of 
the nascent capital was prepared by the hatchet.’—Pp. 99 
—109. 


We can cordially recommend this book to the 
attention of our readers; and if we pause here for a 
moment to point out some little inaceuracies into 
which the writer has fallen, we do so with a confi- 
dence that they are not of a nature to impair the 
value of the book, or to lessen the weight of its general 
authority. 

We feel most disposed to quarrel with the map 
which is prefixed to this volume; it is small, and 
very deficient in information. Neither the important 
town of Sydney, nor Cook’s nor George’s river, both 
of which fall into Botany Bay, is noticed at all. 
On the other hand, some towns are marked which 
have positively no existence. But the author is no 
geographer ; of this there are some startling proofs in 
page 8, where the extent of the country is calcu- 
lated: he does not seem to be aware that a degree 
of longitude consists of sixty miles at the equator 
alone; at twenty-five degrees of latitude it is not 
more than forty or forty-five, which would give 1600 
or 1800 miles for the breadth of the island, instead 
of 2500, as he states. In page 345, the author has 
also fallen into an error of considerable magnitude 
relative to the population of Sydney. He states it to 
be six or seven thousand, whereas as estimated at 
the census of 1818, it amounted to nine thousand, 
and it is now in all probability nearly double that 
number. In page 309, in speaking of the devasta- 
tions committed by the parrots, we presume the 
author alludes to their more destructive relatives the 
cockatoos, which he has no where honoured with his 
attention. ; 

But these are trifles; and most of the other errors 
we observe are of a similar description. No book 
has yet appeared which will afford the inquirer a 
juster idea of this interesting and wonderful country. 





The Cdipus Colonens. By the Rev. John Brasse, 
D. D. luie Feltow of Triniiy College, Cambridge. 
For the Use of Schools and Colkiges. 8vo0. Bald- 
win and Co. London, 1829. 

Tue Greek student, particularly the younger 
members of the university, will find this edition of 
the G2dipus Coloneus a very valuable auxiliary. The 
text is chiefly that given by Brunck ; but for the 
very useful illustrations, the philological and critical 
remarks annexed to the present work, we are in- 
debted to the scholarship and research of Dr. Brasse, 
whose name already sufticiently acknowlcdged at the 
University of Cambridge, will gain very general re- 
putation by this edition of one of the finest of the 
Greek tragedies. 
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ON THE CUARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 





Ir is utterly impossible for a generous mind to 
contemplate with apathy or indifference the struggles 
of the combined energies of a people for freedom 
and independent existence. The abstract idea of 
slavery, of any kind or _ 2zree, has in it something 
so galling to our natures, isat by an immediate and 
irresistible impulse our sympathies are enlisted on 
the side of the oppressed against the oppressors, and 
we are filled with burning indignation against those 
who, forgetful of their community of origin, would 
seek to trample on the rights of their fellow men. 


The leaders, consequently, of these revolutions in 
behalf of liberty—the men by whom they have been 
matured and carried into execution—occupy a com- 
manding situation in the page of history, and their 
names are endeared by a thousand fond associations 
to the lovers of freedom in every quarter of the 
globe. 

Nor can it be wondered at if our enthusiasm in 
behalf of these champions of the good cause, who 
have periled their lives under its banners in the 
field, should sometimes lead us to overlook the fact, 
that they were in many cases merely the blind in- 
struments of faction, without the least comprehension 
of the true nature of the cause in which they were 
embarked, or that their motives were frequently 
those of merely selfish ambition, with no aim save 
their own personal aggrandizement ; and even when 
their impulses were of the least questionable kind, 
how rarely do we find their views extending one jot 
beyond the overthrow of the obnoxioys power, or 
in the event of success, considering that aught re- 
mained to be accomplished, or that the mental ener- 
gics of a newly liberated people demanded any 
strengthening or vivifying force. 

And how indeed should it be otherwise, since 
those who have been raised up by the popular voice 
as the fittest instruments for inflicting retribution on 
their oppressors, have been for the most part mere 
soldiers, men of coarse, and uneducated minds, but 
who were possessediof unshaken firmness of purpose, 
and evinced in their capacities unquestionable mili- 
tary talent. The atmosphere of a camp can scarcely 
under any circumstances, be deemed favourable to 
the growth and cultivation of the intellectual powers ; 
those therefore who expect to find in these revolu- 
tionary warriors, (however ardent and sincere may 
have been their sympathies with the cause of liberty) 
the enlargcd views and high moral feeling of the true 
philosopher, or the scrupulous self-denial of the soli- 
tary anchorite, will in nearly every instance obtain 
disappointment only as the fruit of their inquiries. 
But where such a variety of splendid qualities do 
centre in one individual, the union must challenge 
our admiration in proportion to the rarity of its oc- 
currence, and we must feel when contemplating the 
lineaments of a mind like this, that we are indeed 
in the presence of an extraordinary man. Yet who 
will deny that such an one, if ever he did exist, was 
Washington? In him this combination of illustrious 
endowments is eminently conspicuous, and in what- 
ever situation we contemplate him, evinces his mind 
to have been of no ordinary mould. In the perils 
of the tentc * field, and the more intricate arrange- 
ments of state policy, he is alike triumphant; and 
above all in his noble anxiety for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the expansion of the moral powers, 
he proved himself to be in truth the benefactor of 
mankind. 

And it is in this light chiefly that we would 
now wish to consider him, because we feel how 
salutary it is to withdraw ourselves for a while 
from the pomp and circumstance of war, and the 
glare of victory (which are but too apt to dazzle 
our senses and confound our perceptions of right 
and wrong) and fix our attention on the self-deny- 
ing greatness of the moral hero. The struggle too 
of America for independence presents to the phi- 
losophical inquirer some peculiar features beyond 
the mere naked fact of a colony resisting the oppres- 
sive exactions of the mother country—it involved in 


a remarkable degree the freedom of the human mind 
and the spread of intelligence and knowledge, since 
had that country remained in a state of tributary vas- 
salage, it could never have become possessed of any 
national and independent literature worthy to be so 
called, and thus the newly developed germ of intel- 
lectual power and activity would have been stifled at 
its birth, instead of shooting upward, as it has done, 
into a fair and goodly tree, threatening, at no very 
distant period, to rival in the magnificence of its 
growth the stateliest monarchs of the European grove. 
And considered, in reference to this fact, Washington 
proved himself equal to the wants and circumstances 
of his age, and worthy to be the leader of a revolution 
in which such mighty principles were involved, and 
contributed (oh, how glorious a prerogative !) more 
than any other individual to the moral and intellec- 
tual illumination of the western hemisphere. 


The public events of his splendid career, (which 
are now, indeed, matter of history,) are imprinted 
on the minds of all; embarked in a struggle in which 
he had unexampled difficulties to contend with, and 
opposed in arms to the most powerful nation in the 
world, he displayed in every emergency the most 
consummate generalship, and by his unceasing and 
almost unaided efforts, brought the conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination, and transformed a tributary co- 
leny into a free and independent state. His con- 
duct of the war places him at once on a level with 
the greatest captains of ancient or modern times, and 
enrols his name amongst the number of those who 
have triumphed over all the obstacles that opposed 
them, and raised to greatness the prostrate energies 
of a nation. 

But far more than all this was included in the 
labours of Washington. He won, indeed, for his 
native land the station which she holds on the proud 
eminence of acknowledged independence ; and, not 
resting here, he legislated also for her benefit, super- 
adding the glories of the civic wreath to the laurels 
of the conquering warrior; but (and here he stands 
nobly forth in contradistinction to the crowd of ordi- 
nary revolutionary leaders,) he laboured to emanci- 
pate the minds of his fellow-countrymen, and to in- 
fuse purity as well as vigour into the currents of 
national feeling. 

Deeply sensible of the vast and importart truth, 
that unless the higher energies of our nature are in 
some measure awakened, it is in vain to hope for 
any permanent freedom of thought or action, and 
that while the minds of men are intent on grovelling 
and sordid pursuits, the uprooting of one form of 
government, and the establishment of another, how- 
ever comparatively advantageous, is but a change in 
the outward social condition, while the deeper seated 
habits and feelings remain as much as ever enslaved, 
he devoted himself with earnest and patient exer- 
tion to the attainment of this great end; he taught 
to his countrymen, by his example no less than his 
precepts, (that which it is so hard to learn in a re- 
public, where the offices of trust and power are 
placed within the reach of all, and thus brought 
home, as it were, as a stimulus to individual ambi- 
tion), that there are higher and worthier springs of 
action tnan the excitements of public applause, and 
that he who would aspire to deathless fame, must 
not hesitate for a moment to sacrifice all considera- 
tions of present popularity and interest, and devote 
himself wholly and singly to the great cause of liberty 
and justice. 

The self-denying nature of his mind, built upon 
with the most uncompromising integrity of principle, 
enabled him to reject without a moment’s hesitation 
all the allurements of ambition that crossed his path, 
and resting satisfied with the well-earned praises of 
his compatriots, he preserved, as the victorious gene- 
ral, and the first magistrate of the state, the same 
moderation of thought and action which had pre- 
viously characterized the simple citizen. How earnest, 
too, as we have before remarked, how unwearied, 
were his erdeavours to diffuse the same contented 
and humble spirit through every class and degree ; 
and soon as the tumult of arms had ceased, how 





zealously cid he strive to promote, by every means 





in his power, the intellectual and moral culture ot 
the nation to whom his promptitude and vigour had 
imparted the blessing of independent existence ! 

It is indeed viewed in ¢his light, as the assertor 
of mental freedom, the champion of the liberty of 
the human mind, that the brightest halo of glory 
will encircle the brows of Washington ; it is herein 
that his claim on the gratitude and admiration of 
posterity must chiefly rest. Considered, indevd, as 
a warrior and a legislator, a union of rare endow- 
ments in both these departments is in truth entwined 
around his name; but to fame of this kind, how- 
ever transcendant in degree, many others can lay 
claim: when, however, we behold him labouring to 
exalt and purify the mental perceptions of the people 
he had freed, and thus taking the surest way to raise 
them in the scale of nations, we feel that the mind 
which originated such design may claim to be asso- 
ciated along with such kindred spirits as Luther and 
Wycliffe, and all who have at any period sto xd for- 
ward as the advocates of free and independent 
thought. Higher fame than this who would covet ? 
Oh, how immeasurably superior are these truly great 
names to the mere conquerors of the earth, or even 
the most inflexible opponents of human tyranny and 
oppression ! but when, as in the case of Washington, 
all these attributes are united, we are lost in admi- 
ration at the simple greatness of such a mind, we 
feel how rare of occurrence it is, and how propor- 
tionably it should be prized and revered. 

The contemplation of such a character, cannot fail 
to carry home with it to every one’s breast the most 
salutary and improving thoughts, and the presenting 
to the view of society such objects as this truly esti- 
mable patriot and man, will ever be found the surest 
way to raise the standard ef public opinion on all 
points relating to mora! excellence, and the self-de- 
nying heroism of virtue. 








QUIP MODEST ON A LATE RETORT 
COURTEOUS. 
Being the Substance of a Dialogue Supplementary to 
Mrs. Marcet’s ‘ Conversations on Political Economy.’ 





© Qu’est ce qu'elle chante ; cette Logique ?” 
Bourgeois Geniilhomme. 

Jaques. * And how oft did you say, his beard was not 
well cut ?” 

Touchstone. *T durst go no further then the Jie cir- 
cumetcniial, nor he durs, not give me the lie direct ; and 
so we measured swords, and paried.’—dAs You Like It. 

‘ There are subjects too sarious to be jested with, and 
potatoes is one of them.’—Jnvincibles. 








Scene—Drawing-room at Mrs. B.'s. Evenings 
Mrs. B. is seaicd near the hearth-rug, at her work- 
lable, illumined by the fire-light and a single taper. 
Caroline has seceded lo the middle of the room, and has 
monopolised a lamp and table covered with new publica- 
tions. Mr. Jonathan Johnson is nodding, with his feet 
upon the fender. 

Mr. Jonatuan Jounson—(Starts into a posture 
of decorum, and in so doing, treads upm a fat aristo- 
cratic spanicl, who is made to feel the horrors of all 
sudden revolutionary transitional social movements. 
Spaniel yelps * Reflections on the Fire-side Revolution? 
Mr, Jonathan Johnson waits till he has done yelping, 
then enunciates with solemniiy what foilows,)—Your 
sentiments, my dear madam, on that subject, altoge- 
ther coincide with my own. 

Mrs. B.—( Looks quietly up from-sundry trimmings 
before her. )—What did you say, Mr. Johnson? I 
beg 

Mr. Jounsox.—The point I mean—God bless 
me—have I been drowsing? 

Mrs. B.—I rather think you have, sir—for the 
last half hour. 

Mr. Jounson.—Caroline! what are you about 
there? 

Carorine.—( [Woth a very innocent countenance.) 
—Only reading ‘ The Athenaum,’ sir. 

Mr. Jouxson.—Well, and what have you found 
in ‘The Athenxum,’ that you have let me go to 
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sleep for lack of your chattering? Read aloud, 
my love, and save the eyes of your old uncle. 

Carnotrne.—There is a fierce attack on you, sir, 
bya Mr. Ephraim Mullens, who says he wrote the 
essay (which you answered) on GikuLoGy. 

Mr. Jouxson.—Eh, what?—attack—attack—on 
me—but not by name I hope? flave you betrayed 
me to the Philistines, you unnatural little baggage ? 

Canciine.—( 2‘ ffectionaiely, )—How could you 
injure me by such suspicions, my dear uncle ? 

Mrs. B.—Caroline, this is not the least of the 
evils I foretold to you from rushing before the pub- 
lic in so thoughtless a manner. Your motive, my 
love, was amiable; but the noblest of our motives 
ever need the regulation of prudence. 

Canorine.—(AUernately throws herself in‘o the 
arms of Mrs. B. and of Mr. Jonathan Johnson. )— 
Ever—my dear madam—my dear uncle —ever 
henceforth your authority shall direct me. Be my 
guardian, (Mr. Johnson in‘e-jaculates, ‘IT am so!’) 
my instructress—my sage Mentor—my kind moni- 
tress in prudence—and political economy. 

Mr. Jouxson.—Well, well, chitd, you could al- 
ways do as you pleased with me. But don’t forget to 
guard yourself, if you wé/d come out in print, against 
the malice of your own sex, and the self-conceit of 
our's, 

Canotine.—I will implicitly fol’ow the light of 
your experience, my dear uncle. But the airs of mea 
are sometimes so intolerable. Always packed up in 
the pride of their immense superiority in every path 
of scieuce, art, and literature! Always treading on 
eggs in our society, for fear of uttering something so 
wise as to make themselves ‘ unintelligible.” And 
then the smile of civil scorn, if we should hazard an 
Opinion, were it but on Mr. Bulwer’s last novel. 

Mr. Jouxson.—Ha, ha, ha! you should set up 
as your sex’s championess. Pray go on—you are in 
possession of the house. 

Carorixe —Unintelligible — they—the precious 
puppies! They con't quite estimate ov> feminine pe- 
netration, We can understand some little of those 
vanities which arm them for their sophisms, and sys- 
tems, and their shreds and st ades of systems. 

Mn. Jonysox.—Bravo! rights of woman! pray 
proceed, 

Canormr.—Our sphere, it seems, is humbler. 
Thank heaven! our pretensions will at least be more 
harmiess. We shall at least display our shallowness 
on topics less momentous, and disguise our spleen in 
terms less imposing. 

Me. Jounson.—Admirable! 
NOS WOUFERS, 


Malleus. 


Canoc.ine.—l[e sets out by taking a general cb- 
servation of your aricle. Le finds it to cousist of 
eght paregraphs. Exch of these, lis theory tells 
hin, 18 specially directed against some one posi- 
tion of his. Fach of them, therefore, he means to 
answer in eight corresponding paragraphs, each 
of wich he intends to be (according to said 
ibco vy) uncosnected in its subject and its form 
with the rest! ! 

Mx. Jor \:on.—How some men are ridden by 
ther theones! OF my poor unlucky paregraphs, 
(for which the printer Ict me te'l him is considera- 
bly more to blame than Laim,) the very first blows 
up our essavist’s theory. 

Carocitne.—tsh, he is certain your first para- 
g-aph was meant to aaswer some oue of his—only 
he cannot guess which. 

Mr. Jo.usxsox.—A visionary theorist ! 
next? 

Canottne—He then complains of you for 
cha ing him with hav-ng inferred, from the name 
O.kcnomy, thet the science pretends to teach the 
m ovement of the state. 

Mr. Jounson.—Did I, really?—then it must 
have been a slip of the pen. What 1 was aiming 
at was, nol to charge the essayist with ignorance 
of the general nature of science, but to vindicate 


Mais revenons a 
Namely, to myself and Mr. Lphraim 





What 





the wiser students of political economy from igno- 
rance of the particular nature of their science. 
Such ignorance is exhibited by those who teach 
that science, as embracing the whole interests of a 
state. But that I did not mean to evade the gene- 
rai question, of which the negative is so boldly 
maintained by the essayist, he would have seen in 
my next paragraph, if his theory had not prompted 
him to cut up each separate section, without caring 
for what followed or preceded. But what does Mr. 
Ephraim Mullens say to my assertion of the uni- 
versal nature of the principles of this stady? 





Carotine.—Le wants to know in what corner 
of the study those truths hide themselves which 
are of application not merely to moderna Liverpool 
and Hamburgh and Boston, but to ancient Corinth 
and Carthage and Tyre. (Mr. Johnson here ex- 
claims, * Why, 1 told bim!') He is comfortably 
convinced that, with the exception of the critic, 
there is not one political Oikologist who is not igno- 
rant of any such principles; and, finally, he says 
that Mr. Ricardo’s * Doctrine of Rent’ appears to 
him less shaken than the rest of the system, but 
that ‘itis an admirable indication of the spirit 
which pervades the sect of Oikologists,’ that even 
this doctrine is assailed by the most active of its 
members, because it does not so successfully de- 
monstrate the evil of the corn-laws as Adam 
Smiths!’ 

Mr. Jounson.—As my present design is merely, 
with the leave of the essayist, to repel unfair as- 
saults upon a favourite study, and not to take up 
arms as the sectator of any system, | will invert the 
order of his sayings in replying to them. An addi- 
tional wrong is done by him to the science and its 
students, by fixing on the Ricardian Doctrine of 
Rent as the ene which he allows them to retain in 
‘unshaken constancy’ a little longer than the rest 
of the system, Nor am I swayed in saying so, by 
the fact that this doctrine has been combated (in 
my opinion, successtully), by Mr. Perronet Thomp- 
son, and Ly others whom the essayist gratuitously 
supposes to have been moved thereto hy hatred of 
the corn-laws. But whether the doctrine stands 
upon its head or its heels—whether it does or docs 
not yoke the cart before the horse—whether it does 
or docs not involve a logical absurdity unlike the 
usual precision of Ricardo, are points of great 
lportance, undoubtedly, but are nothing to the 
present purpose; for be the doctrine true or 
not, it cannot properly be taken as a test of 
the stability of the science, simply because it 
is not one of the first principles of that sci- 
ence. It is merely a deduction (I conceive a 
mistaken one) from the principle of which the 
first complete clucidation belongs to, and must 
constitute the real praise of Ricardo 5 and which 
at the same Ume constitutes my answer to the es- 
sayist, when he asks me for a Jaw of universal ap- 
pheation. It is that which finds the origin and 
regulator of the exchangeable value of commodities in 
the comparative quantity of labour by which they were 
produced. The compliment is reaily too flattering, 
that J am the ouly studeat of Oikology who has 
cognizance of this or any other universal truth ; 
and to disabuse the essayist on this point, although 
at the expense of the monopoly of scieatilic insight 
he has granted me, I refer him to the weil-known 
*Templar’s Dialogues,’ in the first series of the 
London Maguzive, for a complete, and even he will 
grant a logical exposition of the extent and limita- 
tions of this grand and leading doctrine. To the 
same source | refer for a contradiction to his piausi- 
ble objections against the science, which are 
grounded on its level and accessible nature. 

Carotine.—The essayist twits you nest with 
having ‘ transfixed your own shadow,’ when you 
contended that a study was deserving of distinct 
aud independent station ‘ which expounded the 
sources Of a nation’s wealth and prosperity.” What 
he doubted was ‘ whether these sources do exist 
apart from those which determine its mora! cir- 
cumstances.’ 


Mr. Jounson,—For myself, I have no doubt 





about the matter. I am intimately persnaded that 
they do not exist apart. Whatthen? That there are 
separate human sciences at all, only proceeds from 
the humiliating but necessary circumstance, that 
human intellect obtains the whole of its knowledge, 
however inadequate, of the complex existences 
around it, by mental separation of substances which 
only exist inunion, There is not any one science, 
(if we except the Kantean metaphysic) which ex- 
amines all the qualities of any one thing. It is 
enough, if the ideas which form the basis of a sci- 
ence correspond with assignable elements in the 
nature of things. Hence the consequence flows, 
(which your essayist conceives me to have over- 
looked, merely because I never dreamed of dis- 
puting it) that the deductions of pure science can 
have no pirecr application to the business of the 
actual world, 

Canottne.—You agree, then, with the essayist 
in preferring the authority of practical men to that 
of theorists, in commending Mr. Huskisson for hav- 
ing acted upon * special grounds’ in his course of 
economical policy, and in building Burke's merit 
as a statesman in bis scorn of generalisations as 
guides in practice? 

Mr. Jounson.— Practical men are men who 
have acquired an empirical acquaintance with one 
branch of practice. They are, therefore, good for 
nothing else (gud practical men) but for dictionaries 
of reference on the matters of fact they deal with. 
It is well if they report these faithfully: in every 
thing else they are ever the wildest of theorists. 
That Minister of England would deserve av im- 
peachment who should act upon the * special 
grounds’ of * practical men.” Mr, Huskisson has 
listened to their statements, allowed the contra- 
dictory points to nullify each other, and arrived, 
by a process of abstraction, at those portions of 
their several * vested interests’ which, coalescing 
with each other and the general interest, would 
provide him with a general, nota ‘ special’ rele 
of action, The case is noways different in the 
whole domain of statesmanship. ‘The pure science 
of polities, being abstract like all sciences, of course 
makes no direct provision for any particular case. 
Where, thea, is the rule to be songht? Where 
else but in the mived science of po!tics—in the ob- 
served and recorded phenomena of human nature, 
as modified by national and local peculiarities? But 
what is this procedure save abstraction of the points 
of resemblance in cases collected from history or 
experience, and generalization of the rules which 
the ¢heory of such cases affords? So far, then, from 
saying that statesmen should never be guided by 
generalisations in practice, [ an teapted to say 
that they eever should be guided by any thing else. 
Experience helps us only by aifording generalisa- 
tions; and to act upon the one is tu act upon the 
other, 

(The rest hereafter. ) 





THE DIVAN. 





Bartholomew Ble:vit, Esq. D.C.L. Se. §c. and Major 
Sackville, each at his post, septus nebula. Cigars 
on the tuble. 





Biewir.—Really, Major, you are too compli- 
mentary; it is true my writings have been pretty 
generally admired, but—brt who comes— 


’ 


Enter Sancho, leading in the Hon. Augustus Letour. 
Sancuo.—Come on, Augustus; don’t be afraid 
of the Doctor, notwithstanding his stately and solemn 
appearance; you will find him a goodnatured kind 
of person—come on. Gentlemen, allow me the gra- 
tification of introducing to you my esteemed friend, 
Mr. Letour. Doctor, he is a distinguished scholar ; 


Major, he has been a great traveller, and one of these 
days— 

Bciewrt.—Mr. Letour, you are very welcome, sir, 
to the Divan, to the couclave of the wise and good ; 
you smoke, sir? 

Letrour.—By visiting foreign climes, I have 
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learned the value of tobacco, and I never refuse a 
cigar. 

SackvtLtie.—You have been a considerable tra- 
veller, Mr. Letour? 

Lereun.—lI have, sir. 

Sancuo -—My friend, Major, has just returned 
from a novel and interesting tour, an account of 
which he intends offering to the public before the 
winter. 

Sackvitte.—Into what country has he pushed 
his researches? Has he been tracing the course of 
the Niger; or measuring the elevation of the Ili- 
malaya: has be been attracted by the Pole; or has he 
made at once /e voyage autour du monde? What is 
to be the name of the book, Sancho ? 

Lerour.—Sir, it is to be called— 

Sancuo.—A Trip to Paris—will it take, Major? 

SackviILLte.—A most original and happy under- 
taking ; to be sure it will take. 

Lerour.— Besides an account of Paris, and of all 
the hotels on the road to it from the coast, my work 
will contain a statistical examination of the kingdom 
of France, in relation to its extent, population, reve- 
nue, expenses, debt, commerce, army, navy, in short 
every thing. 

Birwir.—You have spent some time among our 
neighbours, Mr. Letour ? 

Letour.—-Including the time occupied in the 
passage by sea, I was nearly a fortnight in that 
country. 

Briewit.—Dr. Granville would have written a 
book in a shorter period. 

Sancuo.—Pray, Doctor, whom would you recom- 
mend for a publisher ? 

Briewir.—Let me consider. Bull, of Hetles- 
street, is a spirited fellow ; suppose the Major takes 
your friend to him, Sancho. 

Sackvittre.—No, Doctor, not so. Listen to me, 
Mr. Letour; your objects in publishing are of course 
money and immortality ; very well, Ill put you 
on the track to secure both; we will intimate to 
Colburn that a book to be called ‘A Trip to Paris’ 
is in the press; he'll buy the title, and give you 
something very handsome for it. That done, sir, we 
will take your sine nomine corpus to Mr. Maunder ; 
my friend Maunder loves a genius, and will give the 
book every possible advantage; it will be brought 
out, for instance, with a frontispiece of the author, 
dressed @ /a gaulvise, with a striking motto, an appro- 
priate dedication. 

Lerour.—It must be properly advertised and 
reviewed. 

Sackyvrite.—I shall grub with a dozen editors at 
the Literary Fund Society, to-morrow; I'll engage 
them all to give you a lift. 

Sancuo.—We must also insert a knowing para- 
graph in the ‘ Morning Post,’ the ‘ Courier,’ the 
* John Bull;’ ah, Colburn is the man for that busi- 
ness. 

SackvitLe.—There is a report, though I can't 
say that I believe it myself, that Colburn intends 
chalking the walls next season. 

Burwit.— ( Breathing forth fire and smoke) Puff, 
putt, puff. 

Sackvrtre.—lI wish, sir, that the system of sel'ing 
books by machinery, as the ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
calls it, were to be discontinued ; I wish the public 
taste would rebel against it. 

Brewit.—Es Yxp tovto yevs70; would to Heaven 
that could happen, my dear major: the machinery 
system is a disgraceful and disgusting system ; I ad- 
mire the wisdom of our ancestors, at least in that; 
they never placed literature on a footing with Liquid 
Blacking or the Bonassus. 

Sancuce—You have read the last number of the 

Fdin.... gi, “Major. 

SackvitLe.— Feuillelé seulement. 

Bcewit.—And is it to be lauded by all people? 

SackviL_Le.—There is an article which the Queen 
Square gentlemen will not laud, depend upon it. 
The reviewer presun es to say that Mr. Mill does 
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not always reason correctly, and that the great oracle, 
Mr. Jeremy Bentham, sometimes bewilders himself 
almost as much as his readers ;—it contains a home 
thrust or two, doctor, and should be read. 

Briewrr.—Who is the author? 

SackviLLeE.—I am not in the secret, but from 
ceitain peculiarities of style | should pronounce it 
the work of Mr. T. B. Macauley. 

Sancuo.—The pompous, the pedantic, the para- 
doxical 





Brewrr.— Macauley is a man of splendid talents, 
a man of vast and various information. I don’t 
like him at all the less, Sancho, for running a tilt with 
the Benthamites But leaving the reviewer, Major, 
about whom I propose saying a word one of these 
days, what more of the blue and yellow? 

Sanxcno.—Is there not rather a long article on the 
drama? 

SackvtLie.—There is my good ‘squire, an article 
rather long and rather learned, but also rather crude 
and very tedious; the worst paper, however, is 
what should be an essay on British painters, but the 
object of which is to puff My. Martin. Never was 
the absurdity of using the title of a book as a peg to 
hang an article on, so glaring as in this instance. 
Besides, it will defeat. its purpose, which is, no 
doubt, to do Mr. Martin a -ervice, while it only in- 
volves him iu a cloud of ridicule with his pane- 
gyrist. And then the analysis of our admiration 
for the President’s portraits! Tow profound !— 
We will not deny to the painter of * Balshazzar’s 
Feast,’ the praise of a man of genius; he has imagi- 
nation and hardihood, but I should doubt whether 
his eulogist knows anv thing about the matter except 
what he has heard from others: he writes not like a 
man who has the real artist-like feeling within him. 
To talk in the same breath of Martin and Titian, Ru- 
bens, Raphael! what is this but the common, every 
day cant! So when a Longh, a Carew, or Thoms, 
(clever men and deserving encouragement,) appears, 
och! there has been nothing so fine since Phidias ! 
Mr. Alartin raised himse lf to the highest rank of 
painters! Why, Sancho, he might as well say that 
the Rev. Mr. Croly had raised himself to the very 
highest station among poets. 

Lerour.—Who is Mr. Croly? 

Sancuo.—Croly, Augustus, is a clergyman of the 
church of England, some time theatrical critic to the 
‘Times’ newspaper, the author of some pretty 
poems, and of a novel which, the ‘Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine’ says, contains the germ of perpecuity. 

Biewit.— Major do you know aught respecting a 
certain letter which Sir Rufane Donkin has address- 
ed to the publisher of the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ I 
hear it is exciting no small wonderment and plea- 
santry in particular circles. What is its history / 

SackviLLe.—l'il tell you, doctor—that is swnma 
seqguar fasligia rerum. Mr. Letour take another 
cigar—there, that’s right, sir; why, Bartie, some time 
ago Sir Rufane Donkin was imprudent enough to 
suggest that the river Niger emptied itself by means 
of an underground channel into the Mediterranean 
This suggestion might have been extravagantly ab- 
surd, God wot, but as it had no tendency to endan- 
ger the life of his majesty, or even to introduce the 
Catholic religion into the country, the Attorney Ge- 
neral filed no information against the author of it; 
nay, some weak people imagined there was merit in 
the General’s conceit. Not so, however, Mr. John 
Barrow, his often guest and ancient friend. Mr. 
Barrow, as you are aware, married a Cape lady—well, 
ever since that event he has taken the whole of the 
African continent under his special providence, and 
he felt exceedingly indignant that Sir Rufane Donkin 
should concern himself about the course of the Niger. 
It was a most impertinent interference with Barrow’s 
private affairs, and demanded castigation. Accord- 
ingly, when that great man was purveying for a late 
number in the ‘ Quarterly Iveview,’ he took notice 
of bis friend’s audacity, in those candid and gentle- 
manlike terms, for which seeretaries of the admiralty 
have long been remarkable. Now as Sir Rufane 
did not intend any personal affront to Mr. Barrow, 


by coquetting with the River Niger, he could not 
but conceive that he was oddly treated on the occa- 
sion—hine ile lacrume. 

Sancno.—Well, I thought Barrow owed Sir Ru- 
fane a grvdge for a former publication relative to the 
colony of South Africa. 

Sackvittz.—Sancho IT am only on half-pay, but 
I would give a sixpence or so to know what Barrow 
thinks of his owa conduct relative to that colony. 

Saxcuo.—Toss the tester to me Major and I'll 
tell you. Mr. Barrow approves his own conduct in 
every particular. 

SacKVILLE.—Does he Sancho? Well then he’s 
a fortu rate man, that is all | have to say. Hand me 
a cup of Mocha and Vil try my new pipe again. So 
Doctor, the Duke of Wellington is going to prose- 
cute the * Morning Journal’ and the * Standard’ for 
libels. 

Brirwit-—So I hear, Major ; though, to my think- 
ing, he had better leave it undone. 

Sackvitte.—To be sure; what can the duke 
possibly gain, except ill-will, by such a prosecution. 
Good God! can any man read the rabid nonsense, 
the snivelling drivelling rant, which the * Morning 
Journal’ has been pouring forth for the last six 
months, and think that such libels as those require 
refutation or punishment. Why, Bartie, I should as 
soon think of applying the law to my aunt's poor 
Poll for profane and unchristian swearing. 

Le Tour.—But, Major, the ‘ Standard.’ 

Sackvitie.--The ‘ Standard,’ I grant you, young 
gentleman, is a diferent kind of paper—both written 
and read by other persons than support the ‘ Morn- 
ing Journal;’ but let the press alone : besides, Wel- 
lington does not want the support of the Attorney 
General. 

Sancuo.—Like every other man, the Duke must 
be protected from calumny. 

SackviLLe.—Well, sir, is he not protected ? Is he 
not protected by his own honest and honourable in- 
tentions ; is he not protected by twenty years of glo- 
rious actions ; by the good opinion of every reason- 
able and well-meaning man in the country, With 
such a defence he may laugh to scorn the designs of 
his enemies. I would punish the * Morning Journal,’ 
by causing it to reprint and circulate ten thousand 
copies of its offensive paper every day for a twelve- 
mouth. 





M. LABOURDONNAYE., 








[Tne following biographical sketch of M de Labour- 
donnaye, the present Minister of the Interior in France, 
is translated from a little pamphlet entitled * Feu Partout, 
—Voila le Ministére Pelignac,’ which is sharing a run 
at.Pavis with iinumerable vrochures of the seme descrip. 
tion. Lis style and daring commiuricativeness are curi- 
ously indicative of the feelings with which the past 
lives of the heads of the Polignac ministry are regarded 
by the pepuler party. ] 

Tuts is the great Adamastor, the giant of legislue 
tive tempests, the extinguisher of ministers. A man 
of jaundiced complexion, of black bile, of adust tem- 
perament,—rude, and brutal, and violent in assault, 
always enraged with somebody, he now wages war 
with the whole nation : anon it is against the men whose 
place he would fill, that he declaims ; ‘ Take yourself 
out, and let me in,’ is his motto. Under the empire 
he would needs be a senator; under the Bourbons 
he must have his finger in the ministry ; for the last 
fifteen years he has been toiling and chasing after it. 
God be praised, he has it at last. He has attacked 
and defended every thing by turns to obtain it; he 
has even now and then taken the part of liberty, and 
fought in her cause, but only out of pique and de- 
spoudency at finding himself debarred from devour- 
ing his share of France with the rest. He has borne 
arms against his country on the banks of the Rhine 
and in La Vendée; he has panegyrised and wor- 
shipped Bonaparte; he has made his genuflexions to 
the Prussians; and he has since become the man in 
Europe most monarchical and religious, excepting, 





perhaps, Don Miguel and M. de Villvle. 
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Not that his political life has been pure from ter- 
giversations and from turns to the right about; I 
have already said that he too offered incense to the 
imperial idol, but that, they say, was only in his ar- 
dour for the interests of monarchy, religion, and 
absolutism, which is what he loves above all, as every 
body knows; and in that sort of thing the end jus- 
tifies the means. Here follows the history of his 
deeds and words; bien entendu that in the public life 
of this our Angevin hero there are many more of the 
latter to be found than of the former. 

Like many other honest folks, M. Francois Regis 
de Labourdonnaye quitted, in 1789, the regiment in 
which he served, and went to Coblentz to take up 
arms with the Prussians, and to get himself mauled 
by the republican armies, as came to pass pretty 
often in those times, as is tolerably notorious to us 
all. When all was over, he returned into France, 
became the Chouan, and afterwards, when there was 
no more to be done on the highways, submitted him- 
self, body and soul, to Napoleon Bonaparte, who was 
fond of men whose forte was devotedness, from what 
side soever they might come to him. 

He now made his fortune oa a small politico-de- 
partmental scale ; for in short space he had become 
member of the Municipal Council of Maine-et- 
Loire, m ryor of Angers, and even candidate for the 
honours of the corps-législatif. His devotion to the 
emperor was exalted and enthusiastic. In his eapa- 
city of President of the Electoral College of May- 
enne, he emitted such fine phrases on the genius, the 
talents, and the virtues of the usurper, that he even 
excited astonishment in his hearers; he eulogised 
him also to the best of his power in a memorial which 
he addressed to him on the works for the embank- 
ment of the Loire. Lastly, in his presidency of a 
philanthropic society at Angers, he proposed to 
change the name of the circle into that of St. Napo- 
leon, and to strike a medal in commemoration of 
the event. Every thing was voted accordingly, 
comme d’usage, and M. de Labourdonnaye made a 
fine inaugural discourse ; the medal was struck, and 
M. de Labeurdonnaye may find it yet in the numis- 
matic collection of the honourable M. Marcassus de 
Puymaurin, 


Messire Francois Regis was engaged in the exer- 
cise of his municipal functions, when the usurper, on 
his return from Spain, passed through Angers. Com- 
pliments were inevitable ; Napoleon was then in the 
whole splendour of his power and his glory; and 
there was a sort of universal competition who should 
perform before him the most abject prostrations. 
M. de Labourdonnaye performed with the rest, and 
even better than any ; for he extolled, complimented, 
panegyrised the Corsican as pompously as though his 
veins had swollen with the blood of sixty monarchs. 
Indeed he spoke to him some little about himself, 
thinking that with sovereigns (peop'e oblivious by 
nature) the most prudent course is always to remem- 
ber oneself. Now, among other matters very well 
put, he told him in plain prose, that he, Labourdon- 
naye, mayor and administrator of Angers, had had 
the unspeakable felicity of naturalising and domes- 
ticating the conscription in his department. 

Assuredly the Angevin mayor could not possibly 
have spoken Letter at that time; his merit should 
have been great in the eyes of the man who was then 
carrying on so copious a consumption of conscripts : 
accordingly, the orator rubbed his hands with inno- 
cent glee, and fancied himself senator at the first time 
of asking; be even went so far as to demand the 
place boldly, when he found that nobody made any 
haste to offer itto him. Unluckily, the tyrant was 
ill-advised enough to refuse him a curule chair in the 
senate; and the orator swore thenceforward in his 
secret soul an unextinguishable hatred to the tyrant, 
as was evidently just, consistent, and reasonable. 

But la! the Restoration! it was a God-send to 
M. de Labourdonnaye. His place was speedily 

und ; he threw himself with all possible expedition 

othe arms of the inérvuvables, and he succeeded 
astonishing those men, themselves so zealous, by 

anti-revolutionary exaltation. His début was a 
mendous coup-de-maitre, It was the 11th of No- 








vember, 1815, that he read in the Chamber of De- 
puties his famous project of law, which, by way of 
a detestable and cruel jest on those whose head he 
demanded, he called a law of amnesty; in which he 
proclaimed the recessity of salutary examples, de- 
clared the scaffold the order of the day, and di- 
vided Trance into categories for the profit of the 
executioner. Nothing has since checked him in his 
career ; immovable member of every chamber since 
1815 to the present day, he has often changed his 
means and points of attack, but never the extrava- 
gant exaggeration of his doctrines. Ife has often by 
turns resisted and maintained the same measures, 
but he has als. ays waged a war of extermination with 
revolutionists, as he terms those who wish for consti- 
tutional liberty. Who can forget his culegories ; his 
wrath at the escape of Lavalette; his vote for the 
banishment of conventionalists ; his diatribe against 
Grégoire; his insurmountable aversion for promo- 
tion by seniority in the army; his attack oa the elec- 
toral franchise ; his opinion of the charter, as having 
been granted, not accepted ; his harangue and brutal 
report against Manuel ; and, finally, his proposal in 
favour of the emigrants? He has waged war with 
the ministry of Decaze, of Villtle, and by turns with 
the interim and transitional administrations. M. de 
Labourdonnaye, in short, is just the man who is 
wanted at court: prepared to attempt any thing, en- 
thusiastic on system and on calculation, and com- 
pletely devoured by ambition. Accordingly he has 
long been thought cf in illustrious quarters for a 
minister; and even so early as the formation of the 
cabinet which has just fallen, ceurt intrigue was 
working to place him in the ministry, asa successor 
to M.de Chabrol: his appetite for power was at 
this moment, as ever, so poignant and so sharp, that 
any thing would suit him; he acquiesced in every 
thing ; even sacrificed his friends, even abandoned 
on the field of battle his faithful escort of thirty de- 
puties. Ifowever, as the general had promised to 
bring with him his subordinates to the ministerial 
camp, he assembled them, reviewed them, liarangued 
them, insinuated that a war would be from hence- 
forth useless and dangerous; and addressing himself, 
in short, at once to the question, he engaged them 
to follow him. But he wasted time and breath; his 
eloquence failed of effect; they proceeded to the vote, 
and twenty voices against ten repelled the advances 
of the turn-coat leader. ‘Thus, as these ten men 
composed a force too insignificant to be worth a 
place in the ministry, the leader was left in the lurch, 
and has since kept himself quiet till his turn came. 
His turn is at length come; M. Francois-Regis 
Comte de la Bourdonnaye is Minister of the Interior 
since the 8th of August ult. Ile has even partaken 
dinners and discussions with the triumvirate, at the 
hotel of the ministers, with M. de Polignac, and 
poor M. de Chabrol, p/astron and stop-gap of every 
successive administration which finds it has a porte- 
Jfeuille too many. 








THE DRAMA. 





Haymarleé Theatre. 

‘Procrastination ; or, the late Mr. M.;’ anew 
comedy, has been for some time past announced as 
forthcoming at this theatre; but the translator, it ap- 
pears, was a man addicted to the very fault which it 
is the object of the piece itself to expose ; for though 
advertised week after week, his production was never 
ready, and the representation has been postponed 
from time to time; it was ever coming ‘ presently,’ 
until, like ‘ the Jate Mr. M.’, it was almost too late ; 
so close does the season of the winter theatres run on 
that of the little establishment at the Haymarket. 
* Procrastination,’ however, after all its delays, has 
at length made its appearance, and been received 
with favour. The subject—we trust there is no al- 
lusion meant to a certain late member of the aristo- 
cracy—is (the title proves our assertion) a very ca- 
pable one; but whether the fault be in the original 
French, from which the piece is taken, or in the adap- 
tation into our own language, yet must we declare that 





we remember not to have seen so much talent in per- 





formance bestowed on sounworthya production. The 
story is as follows: Mr. Montague is not only a pro- 
crastinator, but an absent man ; the former character 
he inherited ; his father was a procrastinator before 
him: the fault was bora with him; and he was a 
procrastinator from his mother’s womb. ‘ He kept 
his parent waiting so long that she was obliged to 
set out on a journey, and he was absolutely born in 
a post-chaise.’ (Applause of a crowded house !) 
His profession was the army: he was universally 
beloved and patronised by his superiors : an oppor- 
tunity of great distinction presented itself; he volun- 
teered his services ; they were accepted ; but while 
making preparations and haranguing his men, the 
breach was already stormed ; the British jack waved 
over the hostile ramparts. This disheartened soldier, 
now Mr. Montague, private gentieman, is the hero 
of our comedy. 

The piece opens at the cottage orné of Sir John 
Franklin, (Mr. Williams) at Richmend. Sir John 
has a lively niece, a youthful widow, Mrs. Vernon, 
(Mrs. Humby). With the charms of this lady, the 
late Mr. M. had been smitten some years before at 
the Opera. He had followed her, but missed her in 
the crush room, having waited to speak with a friend. 
But fortune befriended him, and he found a subse- 
quent opportunity of approaching his flame and mak- 
ing his proposals. These were not unacceptable ; his 
visits were put off from day to day; and when he ar- 
rived, at last, it was just in time to get a view of 
the sword-case of the carriage in which the object of 
his admiration was whirled away on her nuptial trip 
with her first lord. A fever sends the first husband 
to his ancestors, and the lady is again free. Now, it 
happens that-the uncle, Sir John, entertains a great 
esteem for Mr. Montague, notwithstanding the habits 
of procrastination of the latter: he was the friend of 
his father, and is most desirous to have him for the 
second husband of his niece. <A letter has been 
despatched to apprise Mr. Montague of his new 
chance, and he 1s daily expected at Richmond. 
Duy after day, however, passes, and he cometh not. 


.The gay Mrs. Vernon at length prescribes a term, 


beyond which she will no longer wait; that term is 
three days. In the mean time, another lover in the 
person of Major D’Arcy, (Mr. Vining), favoured by 
the waiting maid, Flora, (Mrs. T. Hill) and not al- 
together an object of indifference to Mrs. Vernon, 
appears to occupy the vacant quarters in the widowed 
heart. In this position stand matters at Richmond, 
when in a distant quarter of the country we are in- 
troduced to the household of the absent man, the late 
Mr. Montague. The domestic establishment consists 
of himself, a protegée, Maria Duncan, (Miss F. H. 
Kelly), all accomplished, all amiable, left to his care 
by his deceased father, and two old servants, John 
Bates and Mrs. Bates, (Alr. J. Reeve and Mrs. Tay- 
leure). ere of course begins the campaign of 
blunders, eccentricities, and strokes of humour. The 
very first explains the cause of the non-appearance 
of our hero at Richmond. Miss Duncan kindly 
puts his letters by his breakfast plate; she had done 
so constantly for weeks past, but the same fate awaited 
them every day ; he put them by to read present/y. 
At last he does open one—finds it antedated a fort- 
night. {t is the invitation from his anxious friend, 
Sir John; not a moment is to be lost, the less so 
as, if he do not get married within ten days, he for- 
feits a fortune of 30,0002. left him on condition 
that he should be married within ten years from 
the death of the testator. This condition gives rise 
to an episodical scene, somewhat amusing, although 
not introduced so dexterously as might be. Mr. Per- 
kins, a couutry attorney, of the neighbouring town 
of Litchfield, is aware of the terms of the 30,000/. 
bequest, and comes with his sister, a former play- 
mate of Mr. Montague, in the hope of making her 
a participator of the legacy. Mr. Montague, urged 
by his friends on the score of the necessity of his 
speedy marriage, listens at first even to this propo- 
sal, albeit reflecting on the age of his quondam 
play-fellow, (ten years older than himself,) and 
calling to mind certain indications of a temper, not 
the mildest in the world; such as the throwing her 
own lap-dog out at window, for putting tts paws on 
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her new silk. He recoils. Assurances, however, 
of reform soften him, and he actually disposes 
himse® te submit. But a tiff takes place between 
the brother and sister; their dispute is overhears 
hy the lover; the unchanged ¢ diabolical’ temper 
of the lady, and the scheme of the brother 
are fully betrayed. Our procrastinator then per- 
ceives in earnest that no time is to be lost in vi- 
siting the widow. Now, it happens that all this 
while his fair protegée, Miss Maria Duncan, is 
enamoured of her benefactor; but it would not be 
consistent with the character of our absent man, 
had he divined the existence of such a feeling on 
her part. Even her unexpected and unaccount- 
able grief at his departure suggests no suspicion to 
the late Mr. M. To the faithful Johu Bates, how- 
ever, she entrusts a letter, desiring that ‘it may be 
given to her benefactor when every thing is settled 

After many delays and scrapes, our hero arrives at 
Richmond, but he is not yet reformed ; for there, 
while waiting, putting things off to be done pre- 


sently, enters the gallant Major d’Arcy to march off 


with the lady, Good John Bates perceives that all 
is settled, and most humbly advances with the 
epistle of his young mistress, which opens the eyes 
of the absent man in time to make arrange- 
meats for the marriage with Maria before the 
$0,000/. be forfeited. The late Mr. M. could not 
have found any partner of his fortune so suitable 
or welcome to him; but she bad never occurred to 
him. 

It will be seen from this narrative, that the op- 
portunites for scenes of humour abound, and it 
may be acknowledged that the new comedy ailords 
no reason to complain of their want of number; but 
they might have been more novel, more brilliant, 
and more naturally introduced. 
is of the poorest cast. Tarren threw conside- 
rable character into the part he had to sustain, but 
he seemed little aided by bis author. What Mr. 
Reeve fad to do was well done. We are sorry to 
be ungallant, but justice requires us to add, in con- 
clusion, that the gaiety of Mrs. Humby and the 
sensitiveness of Miss Kelly were as usual, the one 
whining, and drawling, the other beisterous, and 
vulgar. We mention the defects of these ladies, 
because, in both causes, they are such as might be 
corrected, were a willing ear lent to advice. But 
the absolute monotony in the respective characters 
of Mrs. Humby and Miss FP. Kelly if continued, 
must become at last insufferable. 
£ Procrastination’ hascome out soon enough, after 
all. It is doubtiul whether it will survive to the 
end of the season; and should Farren flag the 
thing dies. 








NEW MUSIC. 





Book IT. © Gems a@ la Malibran,’ a Dramatic Fan- 
tasia for the Piuno-forte, in which are iziroduced 
Jucouriie Subjecis sung by that eminent Vocalist, with 
her admired Enbellishments and Cadences. Com- 
posed by Ignace Moscheles. Mori and Lavenu. 
Wiru increased satisfaction do we notice the se- 

cond book of this very d:sirable and interesting work, 

and trust its circulation and success will be commen- 
surate with its superior merit. We have (with many 
other writers and professors) always considered the 
duet in A minor, in Mozart’s ‘ Vizaro,’ * Crudel! 
perche finora,’ as one of the most finished and beau- 
tiful specimens, not only of Mozart's science and 
genius, but of modern music in general: and Mos- 
cheles, under a similar impression, commences his 
second book of * Malibran’s Gems’ with it: he has 
very preperly adapted it without alterations or inter- 
polation:, (for to improve it is not possible,) and 
therefore a clear arrangement from the score appears, 
occupying three pages. By clever and appropriate 
modulation he passes into Nossini’s ‘ Ebben a te, 
ferisci,’ from his ‘ Semiramide,’ and the following 
movements from the same opera, ‘ Giorno d’Orrore,’ 
aad ‘ Tu serena intanto il Ciglio,’ are all the airs in- 


troduced. The whole arrangement of this book 


The humour itself 





has a more familiar character than any preceding 
work of the same writer, and it may therefore be 
still more useful and acceptable. Generally com- 
posers contrive to begin and end their pieces in the 
same key, (let the intermediate movements and mo- 
dulations be what they may;) but Moscheles by way 
of novelty, in tiis sonata, begins in A minor, travels 
through A major and the yarious keys of F, G, &c. 
and finishes in E flat! 

Double cadences, whether performed by two 
voices, or one voice and an instrument, are generally 
very poor things indeed, and annoy well-informed 
musicians exceedingly, being too frequently badly 
and ungrammatically written ; but, as we noticed in 
a review of the eighth Philharmonic Concert this 
year, (see ‘ Atheneum,’ No. 86, page 380,) Malibran, 
who is highly-talented as a pianiste and writer, 
composes those she has sung with Sontag, &c. her- 
self; and very clever, ingenious, and appropriate 
effusions they are. Moschelles, in bis adaptation of 
‘Giorno d'Orrore,’ has very successfully imitated 
them, and it forms a singular feature in the seventh 
page of his work. 





© The House that Jack Built.’ The Musie composed 
and dedicated to Miss Amelia Rippon, by Heury 

James Panormo, Goulding and Co. 

Wuen Dr. Arnold (several years since) published 
his ¢ Juvenile Amusement,’ he wrote such pleasing, 
simple, and interesting melodies to about eighty 
nursery songs, that the work has not only been in 
request ever since, but several of the airs and duets 
were adapted to different words, and dramatically 
performed. But Mr. Panormo’s ‘ House that Jack 
Built’ is by no means fit to be a companion to them. 
He may consider it whimsical and appropriate to 
annoy the ear with a flat ninth in every other bar of 
the first page, and to write his passages from A below 
the stave to B above it, (requiring a scope of more 
than two octaves,) but we cannot discover the jest 
and we apprehend his publishers will not find much 
sport in bringing out the picce. 











ENGRAVINGS. 





The Winier’s Wreath for 1830, embellished with thir- 
teen highly- finished line Engravings on Steel, Whit- 
taker and Co. 

Tur portfolio of the * Winter’s Wreath’ is this 
year the first in the field, and truly if every other 
annual shows the same degree of improvement on 
the corresponding one of the preceding year which 
this displays, a glorious campaign of it indeed 
is about to Le opened. 

As in every respect the most perfect productions 
of the set—as laudable for subject, composition, 
masterly effect, and engraving, we must award the 
palm to the § View of Dordt, from the Harbour,’ 
drawn by Austia, and engraved by Miller; and the 
‘View near Derwent Water Lodore,’ engraved 
by Brandard, from ai drawing by Havall.— 
Between the two, it would be ditticult to decide on 
a preference. In their kind, we cun hardly desire 
any thing better than either. ‘ The Parting from 
the Bridal of Fontenaye,’ engraved by Goodall, 
from a painting by Bone, lies under the disadvan- 
tage to which all subjects of the historical class, and 
with many figures, are subject when reduced to 
so smalla scale; but a delightful and graceful ex- 
pression pervades the whole composition, § II 
Cavaliere Pittore,’ engraved by Robinson, from 
a painting by H. Stephanoff, will certainly not dis- 
appoint the admirers of that artist’s style. We 
have seen few of his productions which we could 
more willingly extol. The figures have a petty 
prettiness, it is true; but the rest of the picture is 
delightful. It is nicely engraved, 

‘The Hunters of the Tyrol,’ engraved by Arm- 
strong, from a Painting by J. F. Lewis, is a spirited 
production and remarkable for a very clever repre- 
sentation of mountain scenery, The cavernous and 





deeply shadowed recesses of the rock und the effect 
of distance are equally pleasing. The dead deer in 
the foreground is full of natuie and excellently drawn. 

A more perfect picture of pious devotion than is 
presented by the figure of the old man, in ‘ The Pea- 
sunt’s Grace’ of Jan Steen, is notconccivable. The 
head is a perfect model. 

The other plates we must content ourselves with 
enumerating ; they are the Mandoline by Mr. Howard, 
It. A. engraved by Robinson. ‘The Solace of Pans 
dean Pipes,’ painted by Mosses, engraved by Ro- 
binson. ‘ Blind Howard and his Grandchildren,’ 
also painted by Mosses, engraved by Edward Smith, 
‘The Idol of Memory,’ by Northcote, R. A. engraved 
by the same, and the ‘ Vale of Arcady’ a painting 
by Christall, engraved by Radclyffe. 








TURLEY, THE GERMAN ORGAN-BUILDER. 





(From the German.) 


A SINGULAR instance of successful self-instruction 
is afforded by the late Johan Tobias Turley, the Ger- 
man organ-builder. This ingenious man was the 
son of a peasant, and was born at ‘Treuenbriezen on 
the 4th August, 1773. On the death of his father, 
which happened when he was twelve years old, in 
compliance with the wish of his mother he learnt 
the trade of a baker; but at that time, so great was 
his inclination and aptitude for music and mechanics 
that he devoted all his leisure hours to those pur- 
suits. Ilis greatest delight was to make instruments 
to facilitate tie labours of the household. In 1793 
he became a master baker and burgess of his native 
place, and, without neglecting his business, pursued 
his favourite occupations with greater diligence than 
ever. Ile made pipes for musical clocks, and having 
bought an old worn-out organ, he took it to pieces, 
and constructed anew one. This instrument still exists 
in the church of Brackwitz, near Treuenbriezen. The 
success he had already met with encouraged him to 
further exertions, and he undertook the repairing of 
several organs gratuitously. In 1814, he abandoned 
altogether the baking business, and devoted himself 
entirely to an art which he had acquired without any 
instruction, and by the mere force of his observation, 
talent, reflection, and indefatigable industry. Even 
the instruments necessary for his use were of his 
own invention ; and among these the press-machine, 
which contributed so greatly to expedite his labours 
and give durability to his organs, particularly de- 
serve to be mentioned. 

In 1816, Turley was called by the government to 
Potsdam, to build a new organ for Hohenbruch, near 
Cremmen, under the supervision of the music-director 
and organ-builder, Herr Wilke, of Neu Ruppin. 
It was to this disinterested patron and encourager of 
the ingenious in general, that Turley was indebted 
on this occasion for the first important hint for the 
perfection of the art in which he afterwards made 
such great progress, that every new work surpassed 
the one which liad preceded it. 


Turley had constantly great difficulty to content 
himself with the smoothness of the metal plates for 
his pipes, and to such a pitch was his fastidiousness 
in this respect carried, that in 1823 he caused up- 
wards of a hundred weight of metal plates to be 
melted down, bearing the losshimself. Herr Wilke, 
who on this occasion gave a new proof of his disin- 
terested attachment to the arts, advised him to procure 
the required evenness to the metal plates by means 
of a cylindrical machine ; and on that hint, Turley 
went to Berlin, visited different machines of the kind 
in the city, made a sketch of a new one, and after- 
wards a model of it in wood; and from this an 
engine suited for his purpose was cast in the Royal 
Foundry in Berlin. He spent two years in bringing 
his machine to perfection, and in seeking the best 
material in which to cast his plates in moulds of 
small size. Le remarked, however, that the best 
cast plates, even when they came forth most smooth 
and perfect, had need of an especial stretching ma- 
chine; and such an instrument also he invented 
which exactly answered his purpose, He thence- 
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forth, until the time of his death, devoted himself, 
might and main, and regardless of expense, to the 
production of perfect organs. Of these he built 
twenty to the satisfaction of all connoisseurs. The 


largest formed with cylindrical pipes, is that of 


Joachimsthal, which has twelve registers. Ile com- 
pleted besides the repairing of thirty other organs, 
and was engaged in the construction of two great 
ones for Perleberg and Pritzwalk at the time of his 
death by apoplexy, which happened in April last. 
His son Frederick, who for the previous three years 
had worked and assisted his father, is charged with the 
completion of the organs which the deceased had 
commenced, under a testimonial as to his capacity 
from the befure-mentioned Herr Wilke. 





GERMAN SUPERSTITIONS, 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS OF CATHOLIC GER- 
MANY. 

Biisching, in his ‘ Folksagen*’ (a collection of 
curious popular traditions, current amongst his coun- 
trymen so late as the year 1820,) relates the follow- 
ing instances of superstitious feel-ng and love of the 
marvellous : 

*The cathedral at Breslau has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being peculiar y favoured with oracular 
visitations. The death of a “ domberr,” or canon, 
is said to be constantly foretold by the spontaneous 
tolling of the great bell, or by a frightful noise in the 
body of the church ; in commemoration of which the 
following verses, in Latin and German, are still to 
be seen on each side of the interior of the building: 

ON THE RIGHT SIDE. 

* Mors venit, et nescis aderit ubi quomodo, quando. 

Szpe Deus signis hanc properare docet. 

Quippe ut dissolvi debeat Canonicus illic, 

Pulsus agit Templum, muarmura dira strepunt. 

Credite is verbis monitor attente tuorum, 

Martyr Vincenti numen inesse tuum. 

Sed quoniam colitur venerabilis hic tua cervix, 

In mortis luctu, poscimus, after opem. 


Es kommt der Tod doch wo und wie und wann 
Weiss niemand : aber Go't gicht oft eia Zeichen, 
Das er sich naht. So oft ein Domherr hir 
Verscheiden soll, entsteht ein Liiuten und Geriiusch. 
In sdlcher Weishung zeight sich deine kraft 
Vincentius, du treuer freund von deinen : 
Du dessen haupt ein heiligtium uns ist; 
Uilt uns, o heil’ger, in dem ‘Todeskampf. 


* Death comes apace, but where, and how, and when 
We know not: but God oft gives a sign 
Of his a,proach. Whene’er a canon of this place 
Is to depart 1:0m hence, a dismal sound 
Moans through the church, and, wondrous to relate, 
Touched by no mortal hand, the great bell tolls. 
Herein thy power is manifest to all 
Mariyred Saint Vincent! wat:h.ul for thy friends. 
Oh! thou whose head we worship here ens'irined, 
Help aad suppoit us in the s.rife of death. 





ON THE LEFT. 

* Res est pradign2, quam sizna mente benigna, 
Cunctis prelasis et canonicus sodalitatis, 
Siallo sit pulsus, cum qu’s vi dat moriiurus. 
Martyr Vincenti facis hunc clangore recenti, 
Quos cum Baptista parce salute pia. 





Bemerken was sich seltsam hier ereignet ; 
Soll einer des Picelaten oder Herrn 

Des Doms in kurzem sterben, so eutsteht 

Kin Glecken schlag. Du heiliger Vincent 
Machst diesen Ton: o hilf mit Sanct Johann 
Dort dem Entschlafenen zu ew’gen Heil. 


Mark well the strange event that happens here. 
Should any prelate or a brother canon 

By death be iated to vacate his stall, 

The bell is heard to toll. St. Vincené, ’tis by thee 
Such sounds are caused: oh! help with blest St. John 
The sleeper to his everlasting rest.’ 





* Leipsig edition, 1820. 





With reference to those simultaneous pauses, 
which are frequently remarked to happen in large 
assemblies, and which few can have failed to witness 
in their school-boy days, Busching gives a curious 
tradition : 


‘In every assembly, how lively soever, universal 
pauses sometimes occur, in which no one speaks. 
“In these instances,” says the old tradition, ‘ an 
angel flies through the room, and each person ho- 
nours him involuntarily, and even unknown to him- 
self, by silence. —P. 396. 

THE CROSSBILLS. [KREUZSCHNABEL.] 

Such, in my opinion, is the simplicity and warmth 
of feeling displayed in the following pathetic tradi- 
tion or popular legend, that the philosopher himself 
might be induced to overlook the superstition in favour 
of its beauty. Happy would it have been for man- 
kind had the rest of the legends of the church been 
equally innocent and unassuming. The curious in 
these matters will be reminded of our own bungling 
traditions relating to the thumb and finger mark on 
the haddock, and the pen, ready cut and nibbed, in 
the cod’s head, but the idea is far more beautiful : 

‘When our Lord Christ was suffering on the 
cross, all nature wept, and the sorrowing elements 
leagued together to assist him, but in vain. And two 
little birds were flying by the cross from which the 
Redeemer was suspended. They saw the nails with 
which his hands were pierced, and they hastened to 
release the Messenger of God from his sufferings. 
They perched themselves one on each side of the 
cross, and with their little beaks pecked with all 
their might at the nails, and strove to draw them 
out; but their bills were too weak, and were bent 
the one half towards the right hand and the other to 
the left, each bird according as it sat upon the cross; 
and, with their bills so bent, they at last flew away. 
But God bestowed on them an everlasting mark of 
their kind endeavour. The whole species inherited 
the same sort of beak, and to this day we find the 
upper half of the bill sometimes bent to the right and 
some times to the left.’ —P. 396. 


THE GREAT STONE AT GOERLIYZ. 

*On the roud from the Landeskrone to the city of 
Goerlitz is a stone of surprising magnitude, on which 
the marks of claws are distinctly visible. Tradition 
says, “that the devil was exasperated at seeing that 
the cathedral dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul 
had been raised in the city, to the glory of God. 
Mad with rage, he tore up an enormous piece of rock 
from the * Landeskrone,’ and bore it aloft in the air, 
with the intention of crushing the cathedral. But 
God saved the consecrated building: lamed by his 
power, the devil let fall the rock, but the marks made 
by his burning claws in the stone are visible to this 
day.”’ P. 178. 

As a companion to which Busching gives the 
story of the 


NADELONUR*, NEAR ILEFELD. 


‘A hiiline [giant] once travelled many miles on 
foot: just beyond Ilefeld, he felt one of his shoes 
hurt him: he pulled it off, and in it found the huge 
piece of rock, which is still to be seen there.’ P. 316. 

After such feats, the fame of the common set of 
giants dwindles to obscurity. Our worthy friend, 
Polyphemus, himself of angling celebrity, whose 

* Rod was made of the tallest oak, 
His line a cable that never broke,’ 


and who 


‘ Baited his hook with a sturgeon’s tail, 
And sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale,’ 


loses wofully by comparison, and must henceforth be 
considered a mere youngster—(rather a dangerous 
playmate we admit)—a pretender to gymnastic 
prowess, and by no means the grandiose sort of 
personage for which he formerly contrived to pass 
himself off. 





* Angl, ‘eye of a needle.” 





MISCELLANIES. 





Pouireness or Narotron.—Politeness towards 
womea formed no item in Bonaparte’s manners, On 
one oceasion, after he had become Emperor, ad- 
dressing the charming Duchess de Cievreuse, in a 
party atthe Tuileries: ‘AA! dh! hovw strange; how 
red your heir is.’ * It is very pos thle, Sire’ auswered 
Madame de Chevieuse, ‘ bad is is the first time I 
heve ever been told so by a@ man’ Madame de Che- 
vreuse had, ia fact, very beautiful light hair. She 
was, a short time ofterwards, banished to Tours for 
having refused to undertake the otlice of lady of 
honour to the Queen of Spain. 

AnTiqui tres or Lonpon.—The woikmen em- 
ployed in digging for the purpose of re-laying the 
pavement in Cheapside, discovered the foundations 
of the old conduit, at the west end of Cheap, and 
of the cross which formerly stood opposite the end 
of Wood-street. 


Ancrent Statues ry Terra Covra.—tThe dis- 
coveries of autiguitics in lialy seem to beome 
nore interesdng every day. Among other ar- 
ticles of great ra-iiy, lately found in the vicinity 
of Naples, are some entire statues ia ‘era coda, 
fuur feet in height, very precious; as from the 
frailty of the material, the figures of this Kind aad 
size ave very seldom to be met with, except in 
many peeces. Fragments which must have be- 
louged to statues of cceual dimensious with those to 
which we more particularly allude, are numerous 
among the antiquities of Palestrina; but of these, 
detached heads aed limbs alone ave to be gathered. 
Phe newly found statues, of which we have been 
favoured with a sight of ough sketches, are draped 
figures, having the lower part of the arms litted up, 
as if in a Mourning altitude, 

Travian Greva 1x Maprio —Early in the pre- 
sent year a new opera was produced at Madrid, un- 
der the title of ‘ Elena i Malvina.’ The composer is 
the Maestro Carnicer, who, three years ago, was 
residing in London with his family, whence he went 
te Spain, under an engagement to conduct the opera 
at Barcelona, a city which has ever been disiinguish- 
ed for a love of this amusement. The Senor Carnicer 
had already made himself well known in Spain and 
France by several compositions, and, before he quit- 
ted London, was fast acqui:ing the reputation his 
talents deserved. The production of * Elena and 
Malvina’ bas obtained for him a distinguished post 
amung the first masters of theatrical music, if we 
may judge by the impression which his work has 
made on the connoisseurs of the Spanish capital. His 
composition is remarkable, it should seem, for vigo- 
rous and nervous style, and for the ability with 
which the wind instruments are employed. The 
passages are brilliant, spirited, and novel, although 
the composition in its kind partakes both of the 
Rosini and the German school; while the harmony 
and strength of the latter are predominant. The 
opera is also praised for the rare equality of excel- 
lence which runs through the whole work, at the 
same time that it contains passages of more striking 
effect. The airs are animated, full of effect, and 
well adapted to the situations. The application of 
some Spanish themes are brought in opportunely 
and with great adroitness. The Malvina, in short, 
is represented to be the work of a man of genius, 
displaying an intimate knowledge of harmony, and 
is the more to be admired from the absence of all 
opportunities in Spain of furming great composers. 
Yew theatrical events have created so much sensation 
among the inhabitants of Madrid. It has been per- 
formed nine times, and ever to crowded houses, 
although it succeeded the Semiramide and the Donna 
de Lago. ‘The applause on every occasion was 
rapturous, and the Maestro Carnicer has received 
tokens of admiration never before conferred by the 
public of Madrid on any musical composer. 


Cravat a La Napoteon.—Our Fashionables per- 
haps are not aware that the present mode of wearing 
black cravats in evening dress, has so august, but at 
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the same time alas! so illegitimate an origin as the 
example of Napoleon. M. de Bourrienne, in his 
Memoirs, mentions the awkwardness of Napoleon 
when out of uniform, and among other instances of it, 
describes his first attempt at a bourgeois full dress as 
extremely unhappy. Ie was guilty, it seems, of the 
singular inpropriety of Keeping on his bl ck cravat 
with habiliments in other respects of a civilian. 
When the inconsistency of his appearance was re 
marked to him, he replied, ‘so much the better, it 
serves to keep up a litle the air of a soldier.’ 


Tue KamrscuatKa Mountatxs.—The Moun- 
tains of Kamtschatka, although surpassed in height 
by the lofty semmits of the Andes and Himlaya, 
rank among the highest mountains. of the globe, 
and appear even more elevated than others of an 
equal he ght, from their rising almost perpendicu- 
larly out of the plain, lifting their snow-clad points 
lnvmediately into the blue vault of heaven. These 
Mountuns moreover now incessantly vomit forth 
fire and smoke from their summits, ~Karazkaia, 
which is uearly as high as the peak of Teneriffe, 
ends ina columa of smoke which in the clearest 
night obscures the moon and stars. The Avats- 
chanskaja never ceases to throw up masses of fire, 
a wondering spectacle for persons far and near, 
since the year 1627, when the summit first opened, 
It isloftierthan Montblanc, for itis 16,542 feet above 
the level of the sea, over which it spreads its ashes 
and smoke. But the advantage in point of gran- 
deur, which it possesses over Montblanc, may be 
estimated en considering that instead of the thou- 
sand ice-hiils by which the latter is surrounded, 
the Avatschanskaja rises uninterraptedly as a cone 
tree and unbroken on all sides from the level of the 
sea. 

Matnews anp Yates at Parsis.—The perform- 
ances of these inimitable actors seemed to have 
astonished the French without gaining their ap- 
plause. The critics on the other side the Channel 
are evidently puzzled: they behold what they can 
fancy to be very clever, but which they are oblized 
to own that they cannot understand, confessing, 
moreover, that for the enjoyment of such a spec- 
tacle, not only a perfect knowledge of the English 
language is necessary, but an intimate acquaintance 
with the manners, Ixbits, and originalities of the dif- 
ferent classes of British socicty. Llence, for the 
French who were present, the audience rather than 
the stage formed their scene; and the true hearty 
mirth of the English was their only amusement, The 
Favart Theatre, where the Adelphi exhibited, was 
principally filled with our countrymen. ‘ Hence,’ 
says the French critic, * when Mr. Yates preseated 
himself, on the rising of the curtain, to pay a pretty 
compliment to the Parisiaus, the applauses which 
followed his speech came with a good grace, since 
it was not tue Capital which applauded itself” 

Sirver Mine 1n Spary.—-The important dis- 
covery of a silver mine, which, according to the 
opinion of expert miners, will produce abundantly, 
was made a few months ago at the village of Ogar- 
zun, situated between Trun and St. Sebastian. The 
tradition of the couutry is, that the same mine has 
been known ever siace the tine of the Romans. 
Ir is added, that the Carthagenians extracted from 
it some bars with which a vase was made for Han- 
nibal. ‘This, however, is not at all probable, since 
the Carthagenians never established themselves in 
the neighbourhood of the Bay of Biscay, nor had 
any communications with the people bordering on 
the western Pyrenees. However that may be, a 
company of capitalists, many of them intimately 
connected with Mexico, have subscribed a capital 
of eight million: reals, €.9000 sterling, with which 
they propose to work the mine. ‘The ancient works 
still exist, although inundated: the moderns have 
began to draw oif the water; some specimens of 
the mineral have been assayed, and found to answer 
expectution. 


Eartuquake.—At the sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, on the 7th September, the 


Minister of the Interior communicated, from the ! 





Pretect of the Haut Rhin, the particulars of an 
earthquake which was felt in several districts of 
that department on the 7th August, about three 
o’clock in the morning. At Colmar two slight 
shocks were feit in the direction of north and south, 
succeeding to one another after the interval of one 
second. At Pourtroye and Belforte the shock was 
more violent, and was attended by alow sound like 
that of distant thunder. The effect of the earth- 
quake was felt most sensibly in the houses situated 
on the mountains. In these, articles of furniture 
were thrown from their places, and people were 
shaken in their beds. ‘The earthquake was also 
felt at St. Dié and Strashourg. 

3on mor or M. ve TaLtteyranp.—Cambactres 
and Talleyrand were discussing the merits of the 
celebrated constitution manufacturer, the Abbé 
Seyes. * Mais,’ said the former, ‘c’est un homme pro- 
fond ”?—‘ Profond? C’est creux, tres creux que vous 
voulez dire,’ replied M. de Talleyrand. 

E.ecrion or CorresponpinG Associate OF 
AcapEMIE pes ScrIences.—On the 3ist of August, 
M. Meckel German was chosen to fill up a vacancy 
in the corresponding members of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences, section medicine and surgery. The 
candidates were M. Meckel, M. Fodeéré, Strasbourg ; 
M. Bretooneau, Tours; M. Abercro nbie, Edinburgh; 
M. Lallemand, Montpellier; M. Barbier, Amiens ; 
M. Brachet, Lyons. 

Cvunrovs Warcu.—A M. Rebillé lately presented 
to the Académie des Sciences a watch of bis con- 
struction, composed of rock chrystal, rubies, and 
sapphires, instead of metals. The inventor an- 
nounced his willingness to disclose the method of 
his manufacture should the Academy be of opinion 
that the fabrication of similar articles would be of 
any utility to the arts. 

Tur Freer Butter.—Frederic Tron-tooth, Elec- 
cor of Brandenburg, in the year 1460, after a siege, 
took Uckermiinde by assault, from the Pommera- 
nians. But there was at that time in Uckermiinde, 
as Angelus in his Chronicle of the March of Bran- 
denburg relates, an Austin friar, of the black order; 
this monk had some free bullets, aud could hit 
with them whatever he pleased. He took an oppor- 
tunity of shooting the food from the mouth of the 
Elector, and threatened that, if he did not retire from 
the town, he would fire still closer to him, which he 
assured him he could do whenever he pleased. 

Arapic TranstatTion oF Matre-Brux.—The 
Egyptians in Paris have translated the Geoyraphy 
of Malte-Brun into Arabic. They have receivsd 
orders to translate it into Turkish also. One of these 
pupils is to engrave a selection of maps made from 
the atlases of Malte-Brun and Brué. 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A Topographical and Historical Account of Wainfleet 
and the Wapentake of Candleshoe, in the County of 
Lincoln, including Biography of Bishop Waynflete, &c. 
with numerous engravings on copper and wood, by 
Edmund Oldfield, in yoval 4to. and royal Svo. is in 
the press. 

Mr. Jennings is preparing for publication, a new work, 
to be entitled, * The Landscape Annual, or the Tourist in 
Italy and Switzerland,’ from drawings by Samuel Prout, 
Esq., the literary department by T. Roscoe, Esq. It will 
appear in the month of November, and will comprise a 
succession of the most attractive views which occur to the 
traveller on his route from Geneva to Rome. 

JUVENILE Keeprsarrk.—The second volume of 
‘The Juvenile Keepsake,’ edited by Mr. T. Roscoe, is 
now, we are informed, completed for publication. It 
will consist of eight beautiful line engravings, conducted 
by Mr. Heaih. and sixteen sheets of letter-press, (two 
more than last season,) furnished by the most esteemed 
authors, for youth; including, it is said, an admirable 
and humourous little Tale, in verse, from the pen of the 
late Mrs. John Hunter, communicated to the editor by 
Lady Campbell. The whole, it is said, has been got up 
in a superior style of embellishment. 

Mr. Jennings is preparing for publication a Second 
Volume of the * Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
Pompeii,’ by Sir William Gell, M.A. F.R.S. FLSA. 
containing an account of the excavations since the pub- 
lication of the former volume, together with several in- 
teresting remains which were omitted in the preceding 
one. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED SiNCE OUR LAST. 








Peele’s Dramatic Works, 2 vols. 6vo. 2nd edit. 1/. Is. 

Souter’s New Series of Catechisms, by Dr. Irving, &c. 
4 vols. 1Smo. 26s. 

The (Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles, with English Notes, 
on the plan of Hecuba, by the Rev. Dr. Brasse, 5s. 

Monk's Hippolitus of Kuripides, 4th edit. 8vo. 7s. 

Nine Sermons on the Liturgy, by the Rev. ‘I’. Close, 
12mo. 5s. 

Histoire de Gil Blas, 4 vols. 32mo. 16s. 

Dr. Palmer’s Popular Lilustrations of Medicine, 8vo. 10s. 

The Garden of Surrey, or Sketch of Dorking, 12mo. 4s. 

Historical Recollections of Henry of Monmouth, and 
other Characters. 12mo. ds. 

Bates on Acute Inflammation, 8vo. 8s. 

Walker's Clavis Homerica, 3rd edit. 12mo. 9s. 

Daviede’s Elements of Gieck Versitication, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Lucian, with English Notes, 12mo. 5s. 

Longinus, with English Notes, 12mo. ds. 

Patrick’s ‘Terence, Latin and English, with Variorum 
Notes, Ordo, and lidex, new edition, by Prenderille, 
bvo. Los. 

Xenophon's Cyric Disciphira, with English Notes, &c. 
by the Rev. KE. J. Geoghegan, 2nd edit. 12mo. bs. 

Homer's Liad, the First Eight Books, with Notes and 
Translation, by Dr. Kennedy, 12mo. 9s. 

Wilmot Warwick, vol. 2, royal 8vo. 9s. 





WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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Zs " Therm, | Barom.) yy. Nae .. Prevailing 

s r Sept. |, Me. ot ean | Winds, | Veather pt i 

| 

22 Mon. 14/56 [55 | 28. 90 | W. |Fair, Cl. Cumulus, 

» = Tues. 15456 47 29. 37 | Ditto. | Ditto. Ditto. 

5. Wed. 16/52 60 9.29. 36 |SE.wE. Rain. Cirr.-Nim, 

37% Thor.17}55) fl 20, 54 |S.toSW. Fair, Ci. Cirrostratus 

o< Frid. '5/57 53 | 29. 55 |SWtoW, Rain. Cum,-Nim, 

a> Sat. 193 52 | 29. 18 W.toN. Rain,am Cirr.-Nim, 
Sun. 20/57 pl | 29. 63 \N toSW Fair, Cl. Ci-rostratus 


Nights and mornings generally moist or rainy. Thunder on 
Tuesd»y, v.m. 

Mean temperature of the week, 52°. 

Mean atmospheric pressure, 29 87. 

H ghest temperature at noon, 66°, 

Astronomical Observations, 

Jupiter’s geoceutric longitude on Sunday, 8° 53’ in Sagitt, 

Sun’s ditto ditto 27° 12’ in Virgo. 

Length of day on Sunday, 12 h. 18 m.; decreased 4h. 16m. 

Sun’s horary motion, 2’ 26’ phus, Logarithmic num, of dis- 
tance, 001742. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 

East Inp1A Monopoty.—Mr. Buckingham’s Lec. 
tures on the Oriental World, and expecially on the Evils 
of the East India Monopoly, continue to be followed in 
every town in which they are delivered, with the most 
unequivocal demons:rations of their powerful effect; and 
have already led to the formation of Associations and 
Committees in various parts of the country, for the pur- 
pose of Crganising a constitutional and effective opposition 
to any further renewal of the East India Company’s ex. 
clusive charter. With a view to bring his Lectures 
within the means of all classes toatiend, Mr. Buckingham 
has redueed the rate of Admission, and thereby greatly 
increased the number of his andiences; and following 
out the same principle, he has also reduced the price of 
his Monthly Journal, ‘ THe Ontentrat HERALD,’ 
from ds. to 3s. Gd. per number, which has been already 
followed by a largely increased demand for the work. It 
may. therefore, be safely presumed that there will now be 
few families or individuals in the respectable walks of 
life, who will not be anxious to make themselves ac- 
quainted with its contents. Tn addition to the lat.st and 
best information on all topics connected with the policy 
and commerce of the East, * Tue OrtentaL HERALD’ 
will now contain three distinct series of Original and 
Entertaining Articles :—namely, Lectures on Palestine, 
including an enlarged view of Sacred Criticism, apd 
Scriptural Illustrations in detail;—Travels in Egypt, 
Nubia, and Arabia, and an account of the splendid anti- 
quities to be seen on the Banks of the Nile; and a Voy. 
age along the Coast of Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, 
Golconda, and Bengal; including all the principal ports 
between Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. These three 
Series, which consist of matter equally interesting to the 
Biblical Reader, the Antiquarian, and the Lover of Voy- 
ages and ‘I'ravels in distant regions of the globe, cannot 
fail to render the work acc2ptable to all classes. 


NEW PERIODICAL.—THE POLAR STAR. 
On the 30:h of September will be published, price 7s. td. 
No. I. (forming a handsome volume,) of a new Quar- 
terly Periodical, to be entitled 
HE POLAR STAR of Entertainment and 
Popular Science. Prospectuses of the Work will 
be ready in a few days. The Public are respectfully in- 
formed, in order to insure punctuality in the appearance 
of THE POLAR STAR, that immediately on the 
publication of the First Volume, the Second will be be- 
un by an issue of it in Weekly Numbers and Monthly 








arts. Skinner-street, Sept. 15, 
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On the Ist of October will be published, No. I. of 
NUE LONDON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
embel ished with two or three elegant lithogre™hs, 
by Perry and Hulma.del. 

Among other rapers of interest it will -ontain, besides 
an introductory ariiclek—A Tale of the first Rebellion.— 
Essay 01 a Ceneral Judgment, and on the effecis which 
a belief therein produces on the human character.—The 
Gucrilla Pride, a poem.—Sketchcs of the Tish Cou ts.— 
The Exchequer.—New Svsiem of communicating scien. 
tide information in a tebular fo ».—On the Study of 
the Law.—lsabel.—On the Study of Medicine in the 
University of London.—An Apology, &c. &c.—Archi- 
te:tural Description of the University, (with word cuts.) 
—University In elligence.—Questions of the P:ofe «ors 
to their different Classes, with some of the answers given 
by the Sivdents, at the lute examinat ons, wi h other sci- 
entific and literary papers of value and interest. 

Hurst, Chence, and Co. St. Paul’s Church Yard: 
where Communications and Advertisements may be ad- 
dressed (post paid.) 


IMPORTANT TO PRACTICAL MEN. 
This week there is published a Double Number of 
FENUE MiECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, price 6d 

which contains, bes ‘des many other valuable ori- 

ginal artic'es, a Table ona single page, by means of 
which and the accompanying explanations and examples, 
Engivcers, Surveyors, Architects, &c. may without hav- 
ing recourse :o logarithms, be enabled by sim le arith- 
metical opera.ions to solve all useful problems in trizo- 
nometry with the greatest accuracy. The celebrated 
Lalanu was prouder of his portable logarithm tales, which 
sold for four francs, than of all besides he had ever pub- 
lishec. ; the present Table which will not cost a sixth of 
— sum, will be found of tenfold greuier practical 
utility. 

an at the same time, Part 80 of the Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine, includi 1g the double price 1s. 6d. 

Mechanics’ Magazine Office, 115, Fleet Street. 


RUSPECTUS of a NEW ANNUAL, to be 
A sentitled THE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL; or, the 
Tourist in Italy and Switzerland. From Drawings by 
Samuel Prout, Esq. Painter in Water Colours to his 
Majesty ; the Literary Department by T. Rescoe, Esq. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Honourable Lady 
Georgiana Agar Ellis. 

While the Galleries of the wealthy and the cabinets of 
the curious have been freely resorted to for the illustration 
of the various annual publications which, by their beauty 
and splendour, have formed an wera in modern art and 
literature, it is singular that the more captivating and 
exquisite scenes which nature herself affords, should have 
been overlooked or neglected. With the view of supply- 
ing this deficiency, * ‘he Landscape Aunual’ has been 
projected, a publication designed to exhibit a connected 
serics of views illustrative of the most interesting scenery 
of Europe. The magnificent mountains and delightful 
valicys of Switzerland, the banks of the noble Rhine, the 
rich plains of Lombardy, and the splendid remains of 
Roman greatness, will furnish inexhaustible sources of 
graphic embellishment. But it is not merely as a work 
of art that ‘the Landscape Annual” prefers its claims to 
public support. he Views will be accompanied with 
literary illustrations, intended to present not only a vivid 
and accurate description of the scenes delineated by the 
Artist, but likewise to recal the many inieresting recol- 
lections which the pages of history or the records of tradi- 
tion can supply, An attempt will also be made to render 
the work useful as a Manual for T'ravellers, by directing 
their a.cention to the objects most worthy of regard, and 
by presenting to them such information as an accurate 
local knowledge alone can furnish. 

It will, it is hoped, be considered a sufficient guarantee 
for the style in which the * Landscape Annual’ will be 
brought out, that it will be conducted by the Proprie- 
tor of the * Keepsake.’ Neither exertion nor expense 
will be spared to render it as popular as that well-known 
annual. 

The first volume, which will appear in the month of 
November, will comprise a succession of the most attrac. 
tive Views that occur to the cye of the Traveller on his 
route from Geneva to Rome. It will consist of about 
300 pages of letter press and twenty-six highly-finishcd 
line Engravings, trom Views taken on the spot by Prout, 
a name sufficiently known to the world to render any ad- 
ditional pledge unnecessary. 

Price, elegantly bound in morocco, 12. 1s. Royal Oc- 
tavo, India P roots, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Published by R. Jennings, 62, Cheapside. 

A limited number of Proof Impressions of the Plates 
will be printed to illustrate the various Works on Italy, 
&e. ard for the Collectors of fine Engravings. 














De & 

Proofs, on India Paper, with Etchings . 5 5 O 
without Writing 4 4 0 

with Writing . 3 3 0 

Ditto, plain. . . . 2 0 


— paper Prints will not be sold separate from the 
ook, 





This day is publi-hcd, in 8vo. price 7s. boards. 
K XAMINATION of the PRINCIPLES and 
POLICY of tue GOVERNMENT of BRITISH 
INDIA} embracing a particular inquiry concerning the 
Tenure of Land, Sirictures on the Administration of 
Justice, and Sug-estions fo: the Improvement of the Cha- 
racter and Condi.ion of the Natives in general. Bya 
GENTLE‘MAN in the Service of the Honourable East 
India Company. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul's 
Church-Yard. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No, 22, 
will be published on the 30th instant, containing 
the following Articles :—1. Slavery in the West Indies 
—2. Lighting by Gas—3. French and English Gaming- 
houses—4. Commerce and Colonization of British India 
—. Niebuhr’s Roman History—6. Lady Morgan’s 
Book of the Boudoir—7. Archalogia and the Society of 
Antiquaries—8. Captain Basil Hall’s Travels in the 
United States—9. Bentham, Brougliam, and Law Re- 
form—1l0. Loves of the Pocts—ll. Essays on the Pur- 
suit of ‘f'ruth—i2. Devereux—13. Change of Minisiry 
in France—14. Letter to the Heads of the University of 
Oxford—15. The Foscarini—16. Lady Fanshawe’s Me- 
moirs—17. The Edinburgh Review and the Utilitarians. 

No. 23 will be published on the 21st December. 
Office of the Westminster Review, No. 2, Wellington- 
street, Strand. 





On September 21st, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


ery WARWICK. By Henry Vernon. 
*.* Vo'ume second may be hud separately. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and by order, of every 
Bookseller in the Country. Of whom may also be had, 
1. MEMOIRS of LORD COLLINGWOOD, 4th 
edition, in Svo. fine portrait, Kc. lbs. boards. 
* We do not know when we have met with so delightful 
a book as this."—Edinburgh Review, No. XX. 


2. The SPEECHES of the Right Hon. GEORGE 
CANNING, corrected and revised by himself. With 
MEMOIRs of his LIFE. By R. Trerry, Esq., 
Barrister at Law. Fine portrait, fac-similes, &c. 6 vols. 
£3. 12s. 

‘The memoir embraces the essence and substance of 
all the truth that will, probably, ever be told of the life of 
George Canning.’—Monthly Review. 

3. RETIREMENT ; a Poem. By Tuomas STEw- 


ART, Esq. (author of ‘An Epistle from Abelard to. 


Lloise,) 3s. 6d. 

4. SWEET’S HOTHOUSE and GREENHOUSE 
MANUAL, giving the management of Soils for the cul- 
tivation of every description of Plant, its propaga-‘on, 
&e.; with the proper treatment of Bulbs and Plants in 
rooms. Fourth Edition, 12s. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK CLASSICS, 
With English Notes, Questions, Indexes, &c. 
. Just published, 5s, bds. 
DIPUS COLONEUS of SOPHOU LES, 
4 chietly according to the Text of Brunck, with 
critical, philological, and explanatory Notes, Ilustiations 
of peculiar Idioms, together with Examination Qucstions 
and copious Indexes. For the use of Schools ancl Col. 
leces. By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D., late Fallow of 
Trinn. Coll. Camb. 
Also, on the same plan, 
=—- REX of SOPHOCLES. By the sa e. 
5s. bds. 
HECUBA of EURIPIDES. By the Rev. J.R. Ma- 
gon, M.A., Master of Wisbech School. 5s. bds. 
MEDEA of EURIPIDES. By the same. 5s. bds. 
At the express desire of many cminent Schoolmasters, 
Mr. Vacry has commenced the publication of a SERIES 
of such of the GREEK AUTHORS as are chiefly read 
in the upper classes of Schools and in Colleges. The 
best T'exts are adopted, and the Crirican and Exptia- 
natrory Nores are presented, it is presumed, in a 
more inviting and accessible form than those of Latin 
Commentators, by avoiding that profuseness of annotation 
which frequently anticipates the ingenuity, supersedes 
the industry, and consequently retards rather than pro- 
motes the improvement of the pupil. EXAMINATION 
QvuEstions, adapted to the points discussed in the 
Notes and INDEXES, are also added ; and the Series, it 
is hoped, will constitute a convenient introduction to the 
niceties and elegancies of Greek Literature, and to the 
perusal of that portion of the relics of antiquity which is 
best calculated to interest a youthful mind. 
Each play may be had separately ; and it is intended 
that all shall be published in a chean duodecimo form. 
THUCYDIDES, HERODOTUS, XENOPHON, 
DEMOSTHENES, &c. will be published as soon as 
possible. ’ 
Sold by Baldwin and Co.; Longman and Co. ; Whit- 
taker oad Co.3 and all other booksellers. 





CONEY’S CATHEDRALS. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the King. 
This day is published, in Imperial Folio, containing 
ur Plates, with Letter-press Descriptions in English, 

French, Italian, and Germcn, Part the Secon 1 of 

TNGRAVINGS of the most superb SPECT- 
4 Mens of the CATHEDRALS, HOTELS DE 
VIULE, TOWN HALLS. and o:her Public Euildings 
ot cele_riity in Fronce, Holland Germany, end Italy. 
The Drawings and Engravings executed by Mr. Joun 
Coney, wiih accompanying descrintive and illustrative 
Lett -press, by C. H, Tariam, Esq. 

The present Part contains:—1. Cathedral, Rouen.— 
2. Hotel de Ville, Brussels. —3 Palace of Justice, 
Iouen.—+. Hotel de Ville, Arras. Sive of each Plate, 
16 inches by 20 high. The work will ve com leted in 12 
Paris, to be published every alternate month. Pri e of 
Priats, 14 5s. 3 and Proofs, on India Peper, 1. lis. each 
Part. 

London: Moon. Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the 
King. 6, Pall Mall. 

#,* Srecimens of the above Work may be seen on 
application to any respectable Book or Printseller in 
the King ‘om. 





GENERAL POST OFFICE, 
17th September, 1529. 
i a Business of this Department will be trans- 
ferred to the New Post Office, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, on WEDNESDAY, the 23rd of SEPTEMBER. 

The hours for the receipt of Letters and Newspapers, 
and for the despatch of the Mails, will be the same as at 
present. 

In addition to the ordinary receiving houses, Branch 
Offices will, on that day, be opened at Charing Cross, 
Vere Street, Oxford Street, and in Lombard-street, for 
the receipt of Inland, Foreign, and Ship Letters, and 
where notice will be given of the arrival of Foreign 
Mails, &c. 

The ordinary receiving houses will be closed at the 
same hour as at present: the Letter Carriers will con- 
tinue to collect Letters, ringing their bells from 5 until 6, 
and the Branch Offices, at Charing Cross and Vere Strect, 
will be open for the receipt of Letters until a quarter be- 
fore 7 o’clock, p.m. The Oflice in Lombard Street will 
remain open until 7 o’clock, after which hour no Letters 
can possibly be received, except at the General Post 
Office, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

On the Foreign Post Nights, viz. Tuesday and Friday, 
Foreign Letters will be received at Charing Cress and 
Vere Street until 8 p.m., and, in Lombard-street, until 
ll p.m. No Letters can, on any account, be received at 
any of the Branch Offices later than the hours above spe- 
cifted. 

_ to be forwarded by the Post of the same 
night, must be put into the Branch Offices before 5 pom. 

In consequence of the removal of the T'wopenny Post 
to St. Martin’s-le-Grand, a new Receiving House for 
Twopenny Post Letters will be opened in Cornhill. 

When the new arrangements are completed, the Post 
Master General hopes that the delivery of Letters, by the 
Genera) Pest Letter Carriers, may be tinished in all parts 
of the Metropolis by 11 o’clock, Monday excepted. 

By Command of his Majesty’s Post Master General, 

F. FREELING, Secretary. 





TERRO METALLIC TEETH. 

Me A. JONES, S<-geon- Dentist to Their 

i Royal Highnesses I incess Augusta, the Du- 
chess of Gloucester, and the Duke of Oricans, 43, New 
Lond-street, begs Icave to a:nounce to the Nobility and 
Geutry that he continues, with the greatest success, to 
prepare and fix, according to his highly-improved plain 
and upon unerring principles, TERRO METALLIC, 
NATURAL, and ARTIFICIAL TEETH, (from One 
to a complete Set,) which will be guaranteed to restore to 
the wearer all the advantages of the genuine oncs in arti- 
culation and mastication, and cannot in appearance be 
any way distinguished from the originals. 

Mr. A. Jones especially solicits attention to his pecu- 
liar and much approved method of Stopping Decayed 
Tceth with his Anodyne Cement (thereby allaying in one 
minute the most excruciating pain,) by which means 
carious and tender Teeth are wholly preserved from the 
progress of decay, and rendered useful. ‘This unrivalled 
Preparation will not decompose with the heat of the 
stomach, and resists completely the effects of acids, at- 
mospheric air, &c. 

The personal attertion of Members of the Faculty to 
the above-named inventions and their modes of applica 
tion by Mr. A. J., is respectfully invited, and would be 
highly esteemed. 

N. B. Cleaning and every Operation pertaining to 
Dental Surgery. At home from Ten till Five. 








London: Printed and Published every Wednesday 
Morning, by F. C. WEstLEY, 165, Strand, opposite 
Newcastle-street. 
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